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: “Rodgers, of course,” said Lester; “how does | “that we might by publishing such a thing get a | educate, and I can’t afford to lose my situation by 
BPN: For the Companion. | he take his sentence ?” reprieve for the unfortunate man? That’s my | being beat on an important matter like this.” 
| “How can he take it? Whether he likes it or | object.” “That’s all right,” said the jailer, putting his 
TEST, “OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.” not, he has to put up with it, hasn’t he ?” “Oh, I understand perfectly,” said the jailer, hand on Lester's shoulder. ‘These young men 
St “Oh, certainly, certainly,’’ said Lester, with the | ‘‘you are a pure philanthropist. Incidentally, of will have to get up earlier in the morning than 
AP, In SzvEN CHAPrens.—Cuar. I. affability of a man who has a purpose in view and course, you might turn out something for your | they do at present to beat you. There is no one I 
det After the terrible words so solemnly spoken had who will not be snubbed out of it. ‘Does he | paper at the same time.” would rather take inte the cells than you.” 
sn said, there was a momentary hush in the | 5°°™ reconciled to it?” “Oh, certainly. In fact, the story would be of “Oh, thank you!” said Lester, gloomily. 
“: . coon 4 “Did you ever hear of a man wee. reconciled very little use i the public didn’t know of it, and ss — mean to a there,” added - 
ato 4 j . _ 7 to passing into the hangman’s hands ?” besides, you see”— jailer. “The way those three reporters nearly 
ert The haggard ape porta br - rahe ‘*Well, yes,’’ said Lester, “now that you men- “Now,” said Crawford, ‘‘there is no use of you run over each other, to get to Essex Centre on 
Sale hands grasping ‘00 “ey ep i - gy es ph oa tion it, I think I have.” wasting any more of your time here. Doubtless the mere story told them by a tavern-keeper that 
a staring od reread ee mi > _— _ opto Res ‘*Well, I haven’t,” said the jailer, sharply. your time is valuable. I know mine is. I can’t | the sheriff was there, was enough to make even 
—. with the scene . st Z . "ie of the ‘Now, Mr. Crawford,” said Lester, in a confid- admit you to see Rodgers. I may say that three | an old fellow like me laugh.” 
eo me +, ing manner, ‘‘what do you think of the verdict?” or four other newspaper men, two belonging to ‘‘Then isn’t the sheriff there?’ asked Lester, 
1G & two constables touched him on the shoulder, while “My vl at ye bate: oe ea or SMe f ; peat 
STON gre My place, sir, is not to pass opinions on the the evening papers, have been down this morn- | quickly. 
ere aera he tet Se ee verdicts of Her Majesty’ "ng ing with the same selfish purpose of serving “No, he is not. He is in his room at y 
a? ie had been sitting all day. r} ajesty s courts. ing with ' e same unselfish purpos § 6| “No, ot. s in om your 
— Tiateoned ili Saibaemlindtiieaiitatider Dtéwia “True, true,” said Lester, as if the thought had Rodgers. ; i ; right. : = 
A 7 on 5 i walt 8 nanan tl two never struck him in that way before; ‘‘come to “You didn’t admit them, did you ?” said Lester, “I wonder if I could see him?” said Lester, 
from _— tg Abr Poe, wo | il pa re soca think of it, you are not a superior court, are | quickly, his newspaper instinct taking alarm at | highly elated. 
4g icht and the other with his left, while |7°" the thought of possible rivalry. “I suppose so, but I don’t think it would do 
sli Sn seed arma supported the siieemit eg “No, Iam not,” said Crawford. ‘Now, sir, is For the first time the grim, thin face of Jailer | you much good. Now take the advice of a much 


ious man, Abel Rodgers disappeared forever there anything I can do for you ” and his keen ' Crawford relaxed into something remotely re- older man, and don’t be so changeable. You are 
er ‘ ht £ those who had been watching |°Ye® Were fixed on Lester as he jangled the keys up in the sky one 
win ‘mingled curiosity and horror all that |in his hand. Lester laughed. F minute, and down 
Jong autumn day. S | ‘I suppose,” he said, ‘tyou would like to lock in the cellar the 
The packed court-house was speedily emptied, nes tte ad 
ad John Lester, reporter of the Detroit Daily en tr tretrons y 
Courier, hastily sorted up his manuscript as he > eye ~f 
prepared to leave. He thought to himself that Fr ying 
the scene had a curiously foreign air as he noticed : ’ p 
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a, the robed queen’s counsel standing at the desk eth Pn 
“= talking in a low, deferential voice to the robed Mr. Crawford I 

judge, who bent forward to listen. have not been at 
mea When he got outside a friend greeted him. all well lately. I 
| “Hello, Lester!” he said, “is it all over got a fearful ors 
¢ ie 


in your draughty 
old Court House, 
several days ago, 
and don’t seem to be able to get rid of it.’’ 

“That’s bad,” said the jailer. ‘A cold caught 
at this time of the year is apt to hang on a person 
all winter. You should take care of yourself.” 

Then the old man went to the sheriti’s door, 
rapped lightly, and opened it slightly. 

“Sheriff,” he said, ‘ta Detroit newspaper man 
wants to see you for a moment.” 


#Yes,” answered Lester, ‘they don’t take long 
about this sort of thing over here.” 
“How did it go?” 
“Hanged on the third of January.” 
“Serve him right, say I. If we had some of 
that kind of justice over in Michigan we should 
have fewer crimes. Had he anything to say ?” 
“Nota word. Strikes me the man is insane.” 
ve “Thank goodness! the insanity dodge don’t 
work in Canada.” 
) lester made no reply to this, but caught the 







‘ Ms “‘Ask him to step in, please,” said a voice from 
. qowded Sandwich street-car and rode to Windsor the room. 
totake the ferry to Detroit. 4 *‘Come this way, Mr. Lester,”’ said the jailer. 
-” “ed pad change “fl ms a a - Lester found the sheriff seated at a desk. 
ly Courier that pertainec to indsor “I wanted to see you,” began the reporter, ‘in 
ree and Sandwich, opposite Detroit on the Canadian relation to the condemned man. I have an idea 
side. The murder had an interest for the Detroit that he must have had some motive for the crime, 
Papers that it would not have possessed for jour- which has not yet appeared. I think that if I 
tals in almost any other city im the Union. There could have a few moments’ conversation with 
Mwe no executions in Michigan; for years there him, I might be able to get enough of his story to 
Mii been none in the quiet little village opposite enable me to go to the scene of the murder, and 
the Fort, but now a man’s life was to be taken by perhaps get at the motive of the crime. 
tie law, and the execution would be the great fea- ‘‘He strikes me as a man who has been wronged. 
lute of the Detroit papers the next day. To hang a man in any case is a terrible thing. 
The story of the murder is soon told. There LUSTER. WISHES 20 ‘SEE ROUGERS. Perhaps, without attempting to justify the crime 
3, lad been some quarrel between Abel Rodgers at all, we might be able to show mitigating cir- 
4 Hiram Smith, neighboring farmers. One up the whole press gang. Now I'll tell you what sembling a smile. ‘I should think,” he said, cumstances, on learning of which the authorities 
day Rodgers raised his gun and murdered his I wanted to consult you about, Mr. Crawford. | “that if all you are trying to do is out of pure | at Ottawa would perhaps commute his sentence 
_—_—— Mighbor. He made no resistance; no attempt at Of course there is no question but Rodgers killed regard for Rodgers, you would be glad of all the into one of imprisonment for life. I am told that 
th Scape; no defence at the trial. He was a taci- his man, yet somehow his face has impressed me publicity you could get.” you have the authority to permit me to visit him. 
firm, sullen man who had no friends, and, as far | and I cannot get rid of it. Seems to me that be- “Oh, of course,” said Lester; “but you know! Would you have any objections to granting me 
) any one knew, not a relative in the world. hind this, there was some motive for the tragedy. | the Courier has the largest circulation.” that privilege ?” 
2 As John Lester sat at his table in the local | Of course nothing justifies the killing of aman,| “I know all about that,” said the jailer. “Each, The sheriff drummed with his fingers on the 
ne Noms of the newspaper office that night, writing | still it may have been manslaughter rather than of the papers has a circulation far in excess of | desk. After a few moments he said, looking 
* Out the notes he had taken at the trial, he found it! murder. Now Mr. Crawford, you know that | the combined circulations of all the other papers. | straight up at Lester, “In other words, you wish 
_ ne 


lard to divest his memory of the look of the | although you try to put on a gruff exterior you | No, I didn’t admit them, and I am not going to 
wMemned man. As he sat in the prisoner’s dock | are as tender-hearted as any man that ever lived. | admit you, either. 
™ Stern, sullen, immovable countenance, he} You don’t want a hanging in Sandwich any more “JT may say, however, to show that I have no | your paper ?” 

the face was not that of a hardened mur- | than Rodgers does, now do you ?” ill-will toward you, that while you are losing your! Lester was somewhat taken aback by the blunt 
of one who would commit a fearful and| «TI hope, sir,” said Crawford, quite unmoved by | time with me, two of them have taken the train | and quite true statement of the sheriff. 
mable crime without cause. He thought | the conciliating and complimentary tone of the | and one of them has taken a buggy for Essex ‘*Well, yes,” he said, ‘‘of course I wish to pub- 
d like to get at the man’s story, and his | reporter, “that I shall never flinch from my duty, | Centre, to try and catch the sheriff, and the 


to interview the prisoner, and publish a column 
or two of what the unfortunate man might say in 












































lish the interview, but the object of that publicity 

tic instinct told him that, if the story | however disagreeable it may be.” chances are that one of them will be in here with | would be primarily to attract public attention to 
snot commonplace, it would make an interest-| ‘Spoken like an old soldier—like an old British | an order from him which I shall be compelled to | the case.” 

mn for his paper. soldier, I might say!” cried Lester. ‘I have no | recognize and admit the bearer to see Rodgers.” ‘I see,” answered the sheriff. ‘And if that 


Extday John Lester went down to Sandwich. | doubt that the same sentiment inspired you in| This announcement took Lester’s breath away. 

mewiord, the jailer, was rather shy of report-| many a hot place with the gallant Thirty-First.” | He was so panic-stricken, and his face showed it 

| He didn’t know that he quite liked them.| ‘Gallant Forty-Second, if you don’t mind being | so plainly, that the jailer actually laughed. 

F Were a little apt to get him into trouble with | corrected,” said the jailer, coldly. ‘But then ‘It’s a reversal of the usual order of things,” 
msible writings of this, that and the | you newspaper men never care very much for | he said, “isn’t it ?” 


interview contained matter that my superiors 
| thought should not have been made public, I pre- 
|sume that the fact of my getting a reprimand 
| would not at all interfere with the success of the 




































































| article >?’ 
ia ei An incident that the reporter might think | accuracy.” ‘‘What >” gasped Lester. | I should be very glad,” said Lester, “to sub- 
ish and funny, and which appeared in the papers| “Ah,” said Lester, “we are not all blessed with | ‘Why, the newspaper men trying to catch the | mit a proof to you before we published the inter- 
Ladies us exaggeration, had more than once | memories like yours, Mr. Crawford. But what I | sheriff, instead of the sheriff trying to catch the | view.” 

foe and ed the attention of the sheriff, or the still | wanted to say was this: I would like to get an | newspaper men.” ‘You would have no objections, of course,” 
varranted = authorities at the capital, and had brought | interview with Rodgers. There is no use beating ‘Oh, it’s funny for you,” said Lester, with a| said the sheriff, ‘to have the other newspaper 
y opel ~. *teprimand on the head of the jangler of | about the bush with you. I want to see him for a | sigh, “but it is a very serious thing for me. The | men accompany you to the cell ?” 
bee ys. few moments. I want to get his story.” other reporters are all young men, who have only| ‘I must admit,” answered Lester, “that I would 
| mention morning, Mr. Crawford,” said Lester;| ‘I have no doubt you do,” said the jailer, ‘but | themselves to look after.” have very strong objections.” 
te = © Our prisoner this morning ?” my orders are imperative. Noone but the clergy-| ‘And the sheriff?’ put in the jailer. “Then it seems to me,” said the sheriff, ‘that 
Boots ae M&te are fifteen prisoners,” said old Crawford, | man is to see Abel Rodgers.” | ‘But with me,” continued Lester, ‘it’s a differ- | the whole matter may be summed up in this way : 

75 “which one ae you interested in?” ‘Well, but don’t you see,” persisted the reporter, |ent thing. I have a family to support and to| You come in here and pretend an interest in the 
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unfortunate wretch, which you do not in reality 
feel. Your object is merely to make a good stroke 
of business for yourself. 

“You wish to steal a march on your brother- 
reporters; you wish me to favor you to their ex- 
clusion; you are quite willing that I should run 
the risk of censure in furthering your entirely 
selfish ends; you are willing, also, that your fel- 
low-workers should suffer for my favoritism to 
you, and the whole basis on which you rest is 
your hope in my gullibility. You have the idea 
that I may not be able to see through your thin 
pretence of pity for the condemned man. Well, 
sir, you will perhaps not be disappointed, after 
what I have said, to know that I absolutely refuse 
to give you permission to visit Abel Rodgers.” 

These words, which were very calmly spoken, 
caused John Lester to redden to the very roots of 
his hair. He had met many a rebuff during his 
newspaper career, but he had never been talked 


to this way before. He was an American, and | 


was accustomed to a certain sort of deference, 
accorded to newspaper men by American officials 


who owed their office to popular vote, and who | 
took care to be very genial to even the humblest | 


worker on the mighty press. 

“Sir,” said the reporter, drawing himself up, 
“our friend Shakespeare talks of the ‘insolence 
of office.’ I am an American, and it has never 
been my good fortune before to meet with an in- 
stance of it. Of course you must recognize that 
I am endeavoring, in my humble capacity, to do 
my duty just as much as you are. 


is within your right to grant me that permission, 
or to refuse it. 
That is all right; I have no complaint to make, 
but the lecture which accompanied the refusal is 
quite gratuitous and unwarranted.” 

The sheriff looked calmly up at the heated 
newspaper man. 

“You are too angry at this moment,”’ he said, 
‘to notice that the fault you find with me you 
also fall into. To quote from another dramatic 
poet, I might say that for a lecture on morality, 
or on honesty, as I call it, ‘Every place is a tem- 
ple, and all seasons summer.’ 

“If you had come to me honestly, and said, ‘I 
am a newspaper man, and I wish to interview the 
prisoner for newspaper purposes,’ I should then 
have simply answered you, ‘I cannot grant that 
permission.’ But you seem to have known that I 
have a deep sympathy for the unfortunate wretch 
who lies condemned to death, and you have en- 
deavored to work on that sympathy dishonestly, 
for the furtherance of your own selfish purposes. 

“TI hope that you will not let any idea about 
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hot. Now this room here is large and cool, and 
I advise you, as a friend, to choose a good place 
here, and keep it.” 

The recipient of this valuable hint owns that she 
was rather flattered at having been selected for 
this confidence. 

“I looked about on the less favored members of 
the company with calm superiority,” she says. 
“They hadn't been told where to sit; they were 
left to choose a place for themselves. But when 
the evening’s discussion began, I suddenly dis- 
covered that all the celebrities were in the room I 
had been warned against. My host knew that I 
was a stranger, and had been afraid that I should, 
in ignorance, take my place above the salt; there- 
fore he had cannily guarded against that possi- 
bility. It was perfectly justifiable and very clever 
in him, but I still blush when I think how quickly 
my vanity rose to the bait.” 








, | ness of American children,” we hastened to re- 
“I asked your permission to visit the cells. It | 


You have chosen to refuse it. | 





‘the insolence of office’ blind you to the truths that 
I have spoken to you. I have had a good deal of | 
experience in my time, and I have come to the 
conclusion that even in the matter of policy alone | 
honesty is always the best, under every circum- | 
stance, although this is not a very high motive on | 
which to base a resolution for the living of an | 
honest life. I must now bid you good-morning.” 

“Good-morning!”’ said Lester, sharply, and he 
closed the door behind him. 

He nodded to the old jailer, who stood, with 
several other men, around the large box-stove in 
the hall. 

“Did you get the permission?” inquired Mr. | 
Crawford. 

“No,” said Lester, ‘‘I regret to say I did not.” 

“I thought you wouldn't,” replied the jailer, 
and with that Lester buttoned his overcoat tightly 
around him, and stepped out into the cool air. He 
did not take the street-car, but walked rapidly up 
the sidewalk of the ancient town. 

He still felt angry at the reprimand he had re- 
ceived, and he felt also a sense of defeat which 
was very discouraging. Added to this, he realized 
that he had made a grave mistake. He had pos- 
sibly offended a man on whom he would have to 
depend in the coming stirring events for various 
permissions that it was necessary he, as a jour- 
nalist, should possess. . 

The icy air from the river rapidly cooled his 
heated temples. In his excited state, he did not 
notice hurried footsteps after him. Some one 
touched him on the shoulder, and, on looking 
round, he saw one of the men whom he had 
noticed standing in the court-room hall while he 
talked to the jailer. The man was breathless. 
Partially recovering himself, he said : 

“Say, is there any money in this thing ?” 

“In what thing ?” said Lester, sharply. 

“Say, if I can do you a favor, is there any 
money in it?” 

““Yes,”’ said Lester, ‘‘there is money in it.” 

“Then,” replied the man, in a whisper, looking 
furtively over his shoulder, ‘‘J can get you an in- 
terview with Abel Rodgers.” Ropperr Barr. 

(To be continued.) 


——_——+or—- 
ONLY STRATAGEM. 


In spite of the general impression that people 
usually have some personal end to serve, in a 
given course of action, most of us are vain enough 
to believe in the sincerity of what may be inter- 
preted as a concession to our own personal charms. 

A lady who was invited to a meeting of a famous 
club says that on being introduced to the host of 
the evening, he gave her what seemed to be a val- 
uable bit of information. 

“Now,” said he, in a flatteringly confidential 
tone, ‘‘you see that room? It’s small and close, 





| home together, and I repeated the conversation to 
| her. 





and late in the evening it will be uncomfortably 


—_—_—_~+or— 
BUT ONE ENEMY. 


Only thyself thyself can harm. 
Forget it not! And full of peace, 

As if the south wind whis 
Wait thou till storm an 


red warm, 
tumult cease. 
—Celia Tharter. 


—~or—__——__ 


For the Companion. 


BEE AND DEE. 


We were christened Beatrice and Dorothy, but 
with what great-aunt calls the ‘‘horrible assertive- 


name ourselves as soon as we could speak. Bee 
says one of us ought to tell the story of the 
naughtiest time in our lives, or, as she puts it, 
being fond of long words, “its most critical 
period.” She adds that my pen is as ready as 
her tongue, and that where the one fails, the other 
shall dictate. So let us begin. 

One day, when we were about fourteen—Bee 
and I are twins—we had a particularly hilarious 
time at school. 

As our dear mother had died when we were 
babies, and papa was too much occupied in por- 
ing over bugs and butterflies to know what we 
were about, we did dozens of things which other 
more fortunate girls would never have dared 
attempt. 

Just at this time, we were quite wild with a de- 
sire to be thought young ladies; so Bee, who is 
clever with the needle, had pieced down our 
dresses, under the overskirts, until they swept the 
floor. We had ‘‘done” our hair high, and tied on 
some old earrings, and when we appeared at 
school the girls, awed and admiring, declared we 
looked “‘lovely—and twenty-five at least.” 

The teachers smiled in a way that made me a 
trifle uncomfortable, and at recess I heard Miss 
Gaston say to Miss Pray: ‘Poor things! they 
certainly do show the effect of their training—or 
rather of the lack of it. Shall you speak to them 
about this >” 

“No. You have heard the rumors about their 
father’s” —her voice fell, and I lost the following 


word. “Emily is a sweet little woman, and a 
very firm one. I think they can safely be left to 
her.” 


‘“‘Who is Emily ?” I asked Bee, as we walked 


“Probably a governess, or a new housekeeper,” 
returned Bee, who, like Warren Hastings, had a 
‘mind calm amid difficulties.” 

‘“‘Whoever it is, J sha’n’t mind her. O Dee, 
there’s great-aunt’s carriage at the door! How 
she will scold about our dresses! Take off your 
earrings, and put them in your pocket.” 

We walked boldly into the parlor, though our 
long dresses did twist most provokingly about our 





ankles and, to my dismay, Bee relapsed into | 
giggling when I stepped on mine and plunged | 
forward, almost into the arms of great-aunt her- 
self. There she sat, eye-glasses in hand, in all 
her terrible dignity, and there also sat a strange 
lady, petite, flushed with youth and loveliness, 
and charmingly dressed. 

“Girls,” said papa, coming forward and hesi- 
tating, as if he wished the ceremony were over, 
“this lady is your new mamma. I hope you will 
love her for my sake.” 

The stranger rose and put out a hand to each of 
us, while, by a common impulse,—it was always 
said at school that the twins breathed in concert, 
—we stiffened up so that she should not kiss us. 
I think we all felt a little awkward, but great-aunt 
created a diversion. 

‘In the name of all that’s proper, girls,” said 
she, putting her glasses on her nose, ‘‘what have 
you been doing to your clothes? Henry, is it 
possible you send those children to school tricked 
out in that fashion ?” 

Papa in turn held up his glasses before his dear, 
near-sighted eyes, and peered forward to examine 
us. 
“Why, aunt, what’s the matter with their 
clothes >” he asked. “They seem to be clean— 
and whole.” 

No one could have helped giggling at such 
delicious innocence of our delinquencies, and as 
Bee and I yielded just for a moment to le fou rire 
I caught an answering flash on the face of our 
step-mother. 

For an instant I came near liking her, but the 
impulse was promptly quenched. Had we not 
always vowed we would not tolerate such an in- 
terloper ? 





“Well, Henry,” said great-aunt, ‘you are about 


as fit to bring up children as—that sofa. I’m 
glad you bave some one to help you now. Chil- 
dren, be obedient; Emily, be firm with them,” 
and she took her majestic leave, while we two 
clasped hands in a silent compact that we would 
not obey, and that the person who aspired to be 
firm with us should repent her ambition. 

It would be a long task to tell all we did to 
make that sweet lady’s life a burden. To be sure, 
we were not as heartless as we seemed, for we could 
not estimate then the greatness of the cross we 
had put upon her. 

We made a point of calling her ‘‘Step-mother,” 
except when papa was by. If she offered to kiss 
us, we gave a little peck at her cheek, like vicious 
canaries. If she took pains in selecting our rib- 
bons, we looked coolly on those particular colors ; 
if she spent time and thought on our dresses, we 
wore them without rewarding her with a word of 
appreciation. 

We had simply entered on a course of what 
Bee called ‘‘anti-step-mother,” and, as great-aunt 
always said, we belonged to an obstinate race. 
Our chief grievance lay in the fact that everybody 
persisted in considering us children, while we 
thought ourselves young ladies. We wanted to 
wear our mother’s jewels; we longed for party 
dresses with trains, and all the nothings that 
accompany young womanhood. 

One day, Bee came rushing into our chamber 
with a newspaper. Her eyes were bright and her 





cheeks scarlet. 
“O Dee,” she began, ‘‘just listen! I found this | 
among the ‘personals’ : 
“*A young man of high culture desires a corre- 
—— with a young lady of the most elevated 


eas, purely with a view to intellectual development 
«Address E. R., Plainfield.’”’ 


‘*Who is he ?” I asked, stupidly. 

“Who is he? He’sa Great Unknown! He’sa 
poor fellow who is just as bored and unhappy as 
we are. We must answer it.” 

I wish I could say I tried to dissuade her, but 
the truth is that I seized upon the idea as an ex- 
cellent one. I had heard of the vulgarity of ‘‘per- 
sonals,” but this was so elegantly worded! Bee 
caught that thought, as it was passing through 
my mind. 

‘You see he’s a real gentleman,” she said, 
wisely. ‘Nothing in it about ‘fun’ or ‘flirtation.’ 
All he wants is to be intellectual.” 

‘‘And we’ll answer it together, and make up a 
name out of our initials. B. D.—Bella Dunn! 
But how shall we get the letters ?” 

“Why, we can tell Kitty Fisher.” 
the post-master’s daughter.) 
often distributes the mail. 
letters, and never tell.” 

So we concocted an answer, a very short and 
dignified note. In reply, came a long epistle full 
of quotations from Emerson, and confidences from | 
“E.R.” He was misunderstood by every one, | 
he said, and no one could guess his joy at finding 
Miss Dunn willing to smooth his dark pathway 
by pouring upon it a flood of intellectual light. 
{I couldn’t help thinking Miss Gaston would have 
called that a mixed metaphor.] 

He could see from her note that she was a per- 
son of the highest cultivation. Would she kindly 
tell him, in her next, if she enjoyed Milton, and 
what she thought of Wordsworth, and who was 
her favorite novelist ? 

“He must be lovely!’’ said Bee. ‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if he turned out to be a college professor. 
But Dee, does he get his capitals right? and isn’t 
his punctuation quéer ?” 

“That makes no difference,” said I, with dig- 
nity. ‘‘They say geniuses never can spell, and 
certainly capitals and punctuation marks are 
quite unimportant—except to Miss Gaston. He 
probably has a soul above such things.” 

Time went on, and with it the correspondence. 
As spring approached, we began to think “E. R.” 
must be feeling the effects of overwork,—he had 
told us that he was a brain-worker,—for his letters 
grew more careless and less intellectual. He 
wanted to see Miss Dunn. Wouldn’t she send 
him her photograph, or just a bit of her hair? 
At this, Bee looked grave; harum-scarum as she 
was, she still had a keen sense of personal dig- 
nity. 

“IT don’t believe I want to write any more,” she 
said. ‘‘Perhaps he isn’t as nice as we thought. 
Let’s drop it.” 

As usual, I agreed, and we did drop it; but we 
had yet to learn that a ball once set rolling does 
not stop at the word of the sender. We dropped 
the correspondence, but “E. R.” had no thought 
of doing so. 

First came a pleading note, begging to know if 
“B. D.” were ill; then another, almost harsh, 
asking if she meant to throw him over. Presently 
arrived one which made us look at each other 
with frightened eyes, and wish we never had de- 
parted from the beaten ways of decorum. 

“T am coming to Colville to see you,” it ran. 
“Of course, I know well enough Bella Dunn isn’t 
your real name, but I shall find you out. If you 
want to make things smooth, just write and tell 
me where to meet you.” 

Bee says when we read that, we ought to have 
fainted, for we certainly were miserable enough. 
Desperate as we were, there was still nothing for 
us to do but wait, and so we went about the house 
from day to day looking wretched, and feeling— 
oh, I cannot tell how we felt! Nobody but those 
who have lived in momentary fear of disgrace 
can even imagine. 


(She was 
“You know she 
She’ll save Bella’s 


*| with decision. 





At length, when we had grown so frightened 


that we trembled at the sound of an unfamiliar 
step, mamma came into our room one day, and 
seated herself, looking very sweet and deter- 
mined. 

“Girls,” she said, ‘‘won’t you tell me all about 
it? What is the matter ?” 

“There isn’t’—I began, and then I couldn’t go 
on. We had been bad enough, but neither Bee 
nor I had really lied yet. 

‘Dear girls, you are very unhappy,” said she. 
‘I’m sure an older person could help you. Won’t 
you trust me ?” 

Then, with one accord, the twins began to cry, 
and, also with one accord, they plunged forward, 
buried their faces in her lap, and kept on sobbing. 
I believe there never were such tears. Mamma 
has said since that her muslin overskirt was 
soaked with them, and that the dress, as long as it 
lasted, showed the effects of the shower. 

When we could speak, she began questioning 
us gently, at the same time stroking the naughty 
heads in which the mischief had been hatched. 
By degrees she got the whole story from us, and 
though she did not utter one reproachful word, 
we knew well enough what she must think of us 
and what we had done. No wonder we could not 
meet her eyes! : 

While we crouched there before her, a knock 
came at the door, and in rushed Kitty Fisher, our 
accomplice. 

“O girls, I’m so frightened!” she cried, too 
much overcome to notice mamma. ‘He’s here!” 
We sat up and stared at her. We even looked 
over her shoulder, half expecting to hear him 
coming up the stairs. 

“Tell me all about it, Kitty,” said mamma, 
“T know the whole story.” 

**Yes, tell her!” groaned Bee. ‘She knows it 
all.” 

“I was in the office,” began Kitty, her eyes al- 
most starting from her head, ‘‘and a young man 
came up to the window, and asked who had 
called for Bella Dunn’s letters. Papa said ‘No- 
body; there wasn’t any such name in town.’ Then 
the man asked a lot more questions, and mailed 
another letter to her, and said he meant to know 
who got it. 

**As soon as papa had post-marked t, I took 
it and ran, and here itis. And oh, paya never’ll 
trust me again as long as I live!” Then it was 
Kitty’s turn to burst into tears. 

‘**What sort of a young man was he?” asked 
mamma. ‘How did he look ?” 

“He looked—horrid!” said Kitty, hesitating, 


| as if the English language had not words enough 


to describe him adequately. ‘He had on a bright 
blue tie—and his hair was black with oil—and he 
wasn’t quite clean!” 

Meanwhile mamma was quietly opening the 
letter. 

‘‘Meet me at the upper end of the Common at 
tive o’clock to-morrow,” she read, ‘“‘or I’ll know 
the reason why.” 

Then she considered, and we cried. Finally 
she said, ‘‘I needn’t tell you what I think of your 
conduct; you probably estimate it correctly, now 
that you see its results. But if I am to help you 
out of your trouble, you must do exactly as I tell 
you. 

“Kitty, I shall see your father, and explain 
your side of the affair; being a cat’s-paw, you’re 
not quite as bad as the others. Now don’t leave 
this room till I come back.” 

Oh, the miserable afternoon we spent there! 

But at six in came mamma, flushed but smil- 
ing. 

“There, girls,”’ she said, ‘‘he’s going on the 6.30 
train, and I don’t believe he’ll come back.” 

“Oh, what did you do?” we cried. 

‘Well, I went first to Kitty’s father, to tell him 
she had been foolish but not wicked, and he quite 
agreed with me that, if you three girls value your 
good name, the story must never be talked about. 
The young man was still lingering in the post- 
office, no doubt watching to hear his letter called 
for, and I invited him to get into the carriage, and 
drive home with me.” 

“Oh!” we cried, still in fear and horror; but 
mamma smiled. 

‘He was very embarrassed, but I succeeded in 
persuading him to make me a call. We had some 
cake and lemonade, and after a long talk, chiefly 
on my side, he agreed with me that he was never 
to trouble you again.” 

‘But how did you persuade him ?” asked Bee. 

“T left it to his honor as a gentleman,” said 
mamma, sweetly; and looking into her sincere 
and lovely face, I realized that it must be indeed 
a hard heart which could withstand her. “Run 
home and confess, Kitty,” she added. ‘Your 
father is all ready to forgive you.” 

Next day came our letters, addressed, without a 
word, to Bella Dunn. Evidently he meant to 
make us as comfortable as possible by assuming 
that he didn’t know our real names. When they 
had-burned to ashes in the kitchen stove, Bee, 
followed by her double, marched resolutely to 
mamma’s room, and spoke: 

“Mamma,” said she, “‘we’re not going to talk 
much about it, because we’re too ashamed, but if 
we can show you how much we love you”—and 
we put our four arms about her, and inaugurated 
that moment the system which made papa say the 
other day, peering at us quizzically : 

‘Dear me! I never saw such a doting pair as 


you’ve grown to be. Why, you’re as much in 
love with mamma as I am!” 
“They’ve begun to show some proper feeling,” 
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put in great-aunt, with dignity. ‘No wonder 
they’re grateful to her for changing them from 
hoydens into young ladies.” ALICE Brown. 
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For the Companion. 


HAGGAI. 


In one of the midland counties of Pennsylvania 
there resided a prosperous old Dutch agriculturist, 
named Markelman, whose farm, somewhat isolated 
from his neighbors, for his possessions were exten- | 
sive, was always an object of curiosity to the pass- | 
ing traveller. 

So numerous were the farm buildings of his estab- 
lishment—barns, pig-sties, corn-cribs, wood-sheds, 
carriage-houses and tool-houses—that they appeared, 
at a distance, to be an odd little rustic hamlet. Al.- 
most every kind of domestic beast or fowl—horses, 
mules, cows, pigs, sheep, goats, geese, ducks, tur- 
keys—was represented in the old farmer’s stock list, 
and contributed its notes to the rural anthem which 
rose thereabouts morning and evening. 

Situated a few rods from the low red farm-house 
stood a small structure, which, at first sight, was 
commonly taken for a pig-pen or a goat-house, but 
which was, nevertheless, seen to be a different affair 
on closer inspection. It was built ‘very strongly of 
chestnut or sycamore logs, with a small but massive 
door, which was always kept fastened by a heavy 
cross-bar, fitted into two strong sockets on the out- 
side. There were no windows, unless two openings, 
some four inches in width by a foot in length, could 
be regarded as windows. 

Ordinarily no sounds issued from this building to 
indicate that any kind of animal, domestic or other- 
wise, was confined there; but occasionally, in the 
early morning or near sunset, callers at the farm, or 
passers along the highway, would be startled by a 
single, frightful yell, which appeared to emanate 
from the log hut. Whether it proceeded from a 
human throat, or that of some wild beast, no one 
could at first determine. 

The people of the vicinity were aware of the cause 
of the outery, but strangers had at times ridden in, 
hurriedly, to demand an explanation, suspecting 
murder, for the shout, or shriek, was of an indescrib- 
able, blood-curdling character, and one to startle the 
strongest nerves. 

Old Mr. Markelman was a large, jovial soul, good- 
natured and kindly, and, as a rule, he never tired of 
showing his stock, and his numerous litters and 
broods of pigs and poultry; but, of his own accord, 
he never alluded to the log hut, nor took his visitors 
near it. If questioned as to what it contained, he 
would reply, after a moment’s silence, ‘Theer’s 
naught ye’d like to see in it.” 

To those excited passers who sometimes demanded, 
unceremoniously, ‘‘What or who, in Heaven’s name, 
made that noise?” he would answer, with a kind of 
sad candor, “‘”’lis only a man as isn’t right here” 
(tapping his head). ‘He’s no worse to-day than 
common. We keeps him in that little log house yon- 
der.” ' 

If still further pressed with inquiries, he would 
sometimes add, “It’s my son, Haggai.” 

The log hut was the cage of the old farmer’s only 
son—a strange being, half idiot, half maniac from 
his birth. 

The monstrosity, for as such this unfortunate being 
must be regarded, developed into a creature of wild 
and hideous aspect, bony and strong to an extraordi- 
nary degree. At the date to which I now allude, 
“Haggai” was over thirty years of age, and the last 
twenty years he had spent in the log cage above re- 
ferred to. 

Food was thrust in to him through one of the nar- 
row apertures in the wall, as was also straw for his 
bed. The only clothing which the wretched creature 
would tolerate was an old buffalo skin. In very cold 
weather he would fasten this dirty, shaggy old hide 
about his shoulders in a peculiar fashion, and make 
an odd sort of knot by means of two bits of rope 
attached to the skin, thereby evincing almost the 
only sign of ingenuity or reason that he had ever 
been known to display. 

Otherwise it was quite impossible to improve his 
condition, the fierceness of his temper leading him | 
to rend in pieces everything else in the form of cloth- 
ing or furniture. | 

Once a month the farmer and his hired men were 
compelled to overpower him by main strength, or 
such stratagems as could be devised, for the purpose 
of cleansing the hut. On cne occasion the vicious 
idiot had bitten his father’s hand and wrist in a most 
savage manner. 

Morning and evening were the usual times for giv- 
ing Haggai his food, and if there was much delay, 
he was apt to remind the household of his wants by 
one or two of the terrific shrieks which sometimes 
electrified the passing stranger. 

A greater domestic calamity can scarcely be imag- 
ined than the presence in a family of a being so un- 
fortunate, and the care and responsibility attending 
his necessary confinement. Yet so well had the old 
farmer discharged his paternal duty, that during 
twenty years Haggai had never once escaped from 





his cage, nor done any one an injury, except as has | 


been already mentioned. 

Then, on one dark, wet night, late in the month of 
November, he “broke jail”—owing, it was alleged, 
to the malicious mischief of a disaffected hired boy, 
who is charged with removing the bar from the out- 
side of the hut door. It was raining hard at the 
time. In the morning his cage was empty, but there ; 
was nothing to indicate what course he had taken. 

All the following day was spent by the farmer and 
his men searching in the vicinity, for they supposed 
that the wretched creature had hidden himself not 
far away. 

As a matter of fact, however, Haggai had made 
straight off across the country to a distance of twen- 
ty-five or thirty miles, without stopping anywhere, 
so far as known, save at one place, where he appears 
to have come upon some cattle under a shed. 

Here the tracks of a man’s bare feet were discov- 
ered next morning, near the spot where a cow lay 
with a broken back, and Haggai is supposed to have 
disabled the cow with a club. 

The tracks were soon lost in a neighboring forest, 
and nothing further is known of his wanderings till 


}each subscribed, as tuition, helped out his scanty 


very dark. The country road was muddy, and full of 


| nips at us, and uttered another of those yells! 


the following evening, when the dangerous traveller | 


turned up at the house of a family named Kingman, 
neighbors of the present writer’s parents,—for I was 
but a boy of sixteen at that time,—five or six miles 
from the scene of his cruel exploit of the previous 
night. 

None of the people of our county had ever heard 
of Haggai. 

At the farm-house of the Kingmans there was an 
outside gallery and trap-door, called a “bulk-head,”’ 
leading into the cellar, which may have been stand- 
ing open or ajar that evening. Haggai, who was 
probably half famished, entered the cellar, and set 
about satisfying his hunger at a row of hams and a 
bin of raw turnips. He seems to have made no noise. 


As the family was about to retire, Mrs. Kingman put | 
the house cat inside an inner cellar door, and was in | 
the act of shutting it, when pussy flew out past her | 


with long leaps. 

Thinking there must be a dog in the cellar, Mrs. 
Kingman descended the staircase, and was peering 
out from the foot of it, when Haggai uttered one of 
his blood-curdling yells, and hurled a ham at the 


| poor woman, which dashed the candle from her 


hands, and threw her into a corner of the wall! 
Her cry of terror was only a little less startling 
than Haggai’s yell, and aroused the whole household. 


Mr. Kingman, followed by other members of the | 
| family, rushed to the cellar door, where they met 


Mrs. Kingman scrambling up the stairs upon her 
hands and knees, the picture of abject fright! 
‘A robber, or goodness knows what!” she gasped. 
The farmer made haste to load his gun; then very 
cautiously he reconnoitered the cellar, and, in loud 


the bulk-head door. 
It chanced that the young Methodist minister, 


stationed in that vicinity,—his name was Wheelock, | 


—wus something of a musician, and at this time | 
taught a “singing school’ at the district school- 
house, situated about half a mile from Mr. King. | 
man’s place. All of us young people attended. 


| been broken down, with a tremendous noise. 


ment, groping about in the kitchen. 


puddles, in the direction of the school-house. 

By this time the young ladies of the party had 
found their voices. ‘“‘Mercy! mercy me!” ‘What 
was it?” “Who was it?” “Such a looking object!” 
“Old Nick, himself !”’ 

“T believe it was a gorilla!” exclaimed one of the 
Kingman boys, who had been reading Du Chaillu’s 
African story. “It had hair and no clothes.” 

“Tt was certainly a very strange person,” said Mr. 
Wheelock. “It scarcely looked like a human being. 
I cannot imagine where it came from.” 

As we stood speculating, a crash in the direction 
of the school-house came to our ears—at which the 
girls cried out afresh. 

“We must give warning and raise an alarm,” Mr. 
Wheelock said at once. ‘That is a dangerous crea- 
ture to be abroad in the community—whatever it is. 
We must do our duty and try to capture it. Here, 
Kingman, you see these girls safely home and notify 


back and prevent the school-house from being de. 
| stroyed, if we can.” : 
Thereupon the young minister and six of us’started 
| to run to the school building in the darkness, and, 
| coming near it, we each armed ourselves, with a 
stick of four-foot wood off a pile beside the highway. 
| We lost some minutes, peeping about the school- 
| house, which proved to be empty, and then stood, in 
| doubt, at the “forks” of the road, not knowing which 
direction the “stranger” had taken, when a distant 
| outcry along the ‘‘north road’”’ put us on the trail. 


| son, ‘Young Jim,” out searching the premises, with 
| a lantern and a gun. 

About ten minutes before, when the Coxes were | 
all in their beds for the night, the outside door had | 
Leap- 
ing from their beds, they had seen Haggai for a mo- 
Mr. Cox, a | 





HAG( 


The school was held three evenings of each week, 
from seven till ten o’clock. The minister had an 
excellent bass voice, and entered into the work of 
our vocal instruction with enthusiasm—none the less, 
probably, that the two dollars per term which we 


salary asa preacher. He was in every way a large- 
hearted, genial young man, and very popular. 

The singing school that evening had closed at the 
usual hour, and ten or twelve of us boys and girls, 
including our teacher, were on our way home. The 
school-house stood at the “forks” of three roads, 
and a party of about a dozen went home by each of 
these roads. 

The rain was over, but the sky was still cloudy and 


puddles. I carried a lantern, and walked a few steps 
in advance of the others, to light the road. 

We were plodding on thus, whena splashing noise, 
as of a horse coming along the road to meet us, was 
heard, and I said, “Team! Turn out, or you will 
get spattered,” for it seemed to be coming rather 
fast, I thought, though I heard no sound of wheels. 

“Swing your lantern at him, Will,” Mr. Wheelock 
said, and 1 did +o, holding it high, to light up the 
dark road ahead of us. 





blackness in front, so strange an apparition that to 
| this day it gives me an odd sensation, as I recall it! 


What we imperfectly saw was a hatless, shaggy | 
| head, with wild, staring eyes, mouth half open, and | 


a body in part covered with matted red hair—for | 
Haggai had on his old buffalo hide. He was running | 
along the middle of the road, but stopped short | 
when I held up the lantern, and gave his horrid yell! 
To say that we were astonished would scarcely do | 
justice to our sensations; we were so petrified that | 
only one of the girls found breath to cry out, and she 
uttered only a half-suppressed little squeak. Whether | 
the object were man, beast, or goblin, I had not the | 
least idea, but I saw his hands come up into the | 
light, and saw that there was a big turnip in each 
one. The next moment he threw both of those tur- 


One of the turnips came in contact with my lan- 
tern arm and shoulder, with such force that I sud- 
denly found myself off my feet amongst the alder 
brush, by the roadside. They say that Mr. Wheelock 
made an effort to seize Haggai. But the light had 


xAl. 


resolute man, attempted to seize him, but was bitten, 
thrown down and at the same instant horrified by 
the yell which was even more frightful than Haggai’s 
teeth. 

The gigantic idiot easily broke away from Mr. 
Cox’s grip and ran out of the house; and by the 
lantern-light, we soon discovered that he had gone | 
along the road again, where the tracks of his bare | 
feet were easily made out in the mud. 

In considerable excitement, we resumed the pur- 
suit, our party augmented by the two Coxes, with 
their lantern and gun, and went on past several 
houses—for we could now follow the footprints. | 
Presently, we met one of the boys who had been at | 
the singing-school and who lived at a distance in | 
this direction, coming back along the road. 

“Oh, there’s a wild man out here!’’ were his first | 
words. “He pitched into Bill Sanderson and me and | 
knocked us both down, as we were going along home. 
He ran up behind us before we saw him.” The boy | 
had evidently received rough usage; he was covered | 
with mud and had a long scratch upon his face. 





to my feet again, the vagrant had dashed past us| The elder Cox raised his gun. 
along the road. We heard him splash through the | 
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“T reckon I’d better disable him, if nothin’ more,’’ 
he said. 

‘No, don’t you fire,” Mr. Wheelock urged. ‘‘That’s 
a human being, probably a lunatic. We must cap- 
ture him some other way. We mustn’t shed his 
| blood.” 
| As we were talking, and before a plan of attack 
| could be made, Haggai suddenly rose and, with an- 

other of his yells, dashed out past us, and we were 

| forced to resume the chase, by roads, fields and pas- 
tures, half the night. It was hours after we first 
| began to pursue him when we crossed a bog and 
came into a road where stood a small church and, 
just beyond it, a grave-yard, with a fence of white 
palings fronting the road. 

Here we lost him for a time. He had turned off the 
road, just at the farther end of the cemetery fence, and 
gone into an excavation in a high ledge of rocks, which 
had been worked as a quarry. It was a long time 
before he was found in the farthest corner of the 


all the men out this way. The rest of us must go ‘quarry. As we cautiously collected at the entrance 


to the opening, he paused and, like a beast of prey, 
glared furiously out at our faces. 

Again there was talk of the advisability of shoot- 
ing him, for no one relished the idea of a hand-to- 
hand struggle with such a creature. But Mr. 
Wheelock still said no, very earnestly, and he it was 
who at length hit on a plan for capturing the danger- 
ous madman, without bloodshed. 

“Stand fast here all of you, till I come back,’ he 
said, and then, going along the road to the gate 


| leading from the highway into the chnrch-yard, he 
“That’s up at James Cox’s place,” said Mr. | took it off its hinges and brought it to the quarry. 
tones, commanded the intruder to surrender. But | Wheelock; and away we ran again. The distance to | Like the fence, the gate was made of upright palings, 
no one was found in the cellar, for Haggai had de- | Mr. Cox’s farm was nearly half a mile; and on| nailed upon two transverse sticks of joist; and in 
parted before the farmer appeared with his gun at | coming into his yard, we found the farmer and his | height it was about five feet, by twelve feet long. 


“Now, I want ten of you to take this gate in front 
of you, with me, raising it up some two feet from 
the ground—so; and then, when I give the word, all 
rush forward with it, into the quarry, and plank it 
onto that feliow broadside foremost. Pin him down 
with it till we can get some ropes and tie him.” 

It was a good idea; for the gate was almost equal 
to the width of the excavation. 

“Ready, now!” said Mr. Wheelock, in a low voice, 
and, without a word, we dashed forward. With a 
yell Haggai sprang up and made a movement to 
bound over the gate, but we bore him back, and, to 
use the young minister’s word, ‘“‘planked” it down on 
him and pressed our united weight upon it. 

But the wretched creature struggled frightfully, 
and it was about all we could do to hold him down. 
ilis yells and shrieks of rage or terror were fearful. 
But finally he was subdued and bound in such a man- 
ner that we dared take the gate off him. 

He was then carried—on the gate—to one of the 
liorse-sheds at the church and made fast to a post 
there. 

The writer was one of four who were delegated to 
stand guard over him till the town authorities could 
be notified. But the town officers were as much at a 
loss to know what to do with him as were any of the 
rest of us. None of them knew where he had come 
from; and we all believed him to be, in very truth, a 
‘wild man.” 

The news flew, however; and on the afternoon of 
the second day, old Mr. Markelman, with two hired 
men, came driving in at the church, with a large, 
strong crate, or cage, on a farm-wagon, such as is 
used to take calves or sheep to market in. 

“That’s my son, Haggai,” the old man said to us, 
in his simple, candid way. “I’m sorry he’s gin ye 
so much trouble. But ef ye’ll reckon up the damage 
he’s done, I’ll try to settle up, fair and right.” 

He stood and looked at his strange son, in a pa- 
tient, melancholy way. But at sight of his father, 
Haggai gave utterance to a yell that made us shiver 
with terror. 

We assisted to lift him into the crate and they took 
him away init. Nobody put forward any claim for 
damages; though the old farmer was quite ready and 
even anxious to settle up fairly. But the town’s peo- 
ple appeared to think that the father of such a son 
was entitled to consideration and sympathy. 

Haggai was taken back to his log cage and may 
still be living in it. W. J. GIVEN. 
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For the Companion. 


A SEARCH FOR A HEART. 


There is no quainter old city in the world than 
Rouen, with its narrow streets and ancient wooden 
houses; its arches here and turnings there; its 
Church of St. Ouen, solemnly beautiful with stained 
glass and columned aisles; its memories of Jeanne 
d’Arc—white flower among maidens; its cheerful 
market-place, that witnessed her death; its old horo- 
loge and fountain, and its fine cathedral, with the 
tomb of Richard Ceeur de Lion, where he lies sculp- 
tured in marble, grim and quiet, as behooves an old 
| Crusader. 


Immediately there appeared, emerging from the | 


“Oh, I tell you, he’s an awful strong chap!” he| Nor are these all of Rouen’s attractions. My own 
added, in conclusion of his tale. | particular interest, for example, was connected with 
| We hurried on, and after a mile or more, traced | a heart—even that lion heart which once had throbbed 
the barefoot man to a farm-yard. Meantime we had | with vigorous life in the breast of Richard of Eng- 
been joined by four or five men whom the above- land. 
| mentioned Bill Sanderson had roused up; and at| One day in London, while looking over an old note- 
length we tracked Haggai to a shed in the rear of a | book, I had found this item: “Mem. The heart of 
barn, where a flock of sheep were bleating uneasily. | Richard Plantagenet is said to be preserved in 





gone down with me in the brush, and when I had got 


By the young minister’s advice, the lantern was | Rouen, France.” 


muffled and we cautiously stole up to the shed. The | 
sheep were scurrying about; and back under the 
shed, we could hear an odd, worrying noise and low, | 
distressed bleatings. Young Cox approached and | 
uncovered the lantern, when we caught sight of 
Haggai in the corner of the shed, holding a sheep | 
which he had plainly been biting and attempting to 
rend with his teeth. 

He presented the most savage spectacle which I 
ever saw, or had ever imagined, for his eyes glared 
like a wild beast’s, and his bare arms and hands, 
covered with mud, were more animal than human. 
Yet it may have been extreme hunger that prompted 
him to such an exhibition of ferocity. 

He seemed now quite disposed to stand his ground 
before us, and without relinquishing his grip upon 
the sheep, kept his eyes fixed on the lantern. 

“It’s a wild man, no mistake,’’ muttered several of 
the party. 





“Very well,” thought I to myself, “next week I 
shall be in Rouen; I will see this heart!”” And the 
next week I was in Rouen, and—but here a little 
story intervenes. 

We reached Rouen, my friend and I, about seven 
in the morning. A fine, penetrating rain was falling, 
but not enough to dampen our enthusiasm. With 
overshoes, mackintosh and umbrella, much can be 
done; so, equipped with these useful articles, we be- 
gan our pilgrimage. 

The king’s monument being in the cathedral, we 
went there first and questioned a guide. 

“A heart?” said he; “the heart of Richard? 
Well, yes, there was one, formerly; but after a while 
it had been replaced in the tomb, and down below 
there” (pointing to the monument) “‘it is at this very 
moment.” 

So emphatic a statement seemed decisive; how. 


| ever, as an intelligent-looking priest crossed our path 
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harm to question him also. He answered us, with 
grave politeness : | 
‘“‘Were not the ladies, then, aware that Richard | 
was an English king? Undoubtedly, a heart had | 
been found, but the authorities had sent it over to | 
England, as was fitting, to lie in the great Abbey | 
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SEARCHING FOR A HEART. 


there, among the kings and queens. Was there 
anything else in which he could serve the ladies ? 
There was not? Then’’—and he bowed low to 
complete the sentence. 

We bowed in return, and left the cathedral, 
pausing to survey each other, when outside, in 
mingled vexation and amusement. 

“There seems to be no certainty of anything,” | 
said my friend. 

“Oh yes,” I replied, with such cheerfulness as | 
the circumstances allowed, ‘‘one thing is certain, 
there was a heart! Now, unless it is in West- 
minster Abbey, or below the cathedral pavement 
here, it stands to reason that if anything is left of 
it at all, it must be somewhere else!” 

Meanwhile, we had seen a shop with photo- 
graphs for sale; and while I bought a view of 
Richard’s tomb, my friend questioned the pro- 
prietor. 

A heart? He had never heard of it; but if 
there was one—which he doubted—probably it 
would be in the museum. 

We caught at this suggestion; it really sounded 
promising. Would he direct us to the museum ? 
He would, and did; and there we went next. 

At the door we made inquiries of a guide, and 
it was with unmixed delight that we heard him 
answer : 

“The heart of Richard? Assuredly, it is in the 
museum. And would we like to look around? 
This way, please.” 

So, under his guidance, we passed from room 
to room, seeing many excellent paintings, and 
trusting, as each new room was entered, that it 
would prove to be the one, when, all at once, we 
found ourselves back in the room whence we 
started. The guide now looked at us in polite ex- 
pectation of a fee; we also looked at him. 

‘‘And the heart ?” I ventured at last to say. 

“The ueART!” (in tones of acute surprise.) 
“Did I not, then, make myself clear? The heart 
is in the museum.” 

“But this is the museum!’ I cried, in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Ah, madame means one thing, I another. The 
heart is in the Archxological Museum.” 

“And where might that be ?” 

He gave us the direction; we, not to be outdone, 
gave him the fee for the sake of which he had 
deluded us, and could hear him cheerfully jing- 
ling it as we descended the stairs. 

In the street once more, we gazed blankly at 
each other, for our train was to leave in an hour 
and a half; we had eaten no breakfast yet, and 
this second museum was at some distance from 
the first. We had even turned to go back to the 
hotel, when ‘“‘Courage!” we said. “Like Bruce 
and Bruce’s spider, we will try again.” 

Fifteen minutes more brought us to the Museum 
of Antiquities, a place so full of interest that we | 
longed for more time to examine it. Not a guide 
was to be seen; we had everything to ourselves. 
On we went, glancing hastily at Roman and me- 
dizval remains, at armor and faience, and espe- 
cially at the exquisite work of Bernard Palissy, 
but nowhere did we discover the real object of 
our search. 

Hopeless at last, for time was flying, and we 
must go, we paused near the end of a room, by a 
glass case full of the miscellaneous and pretty 
bric-a-brac of old days. , 

“We must give it up,” I said. | 

At this moment a door opened, and in walked a | 
guide. It was with small hope, and feebly, that | 
we put to him the by-this-time threadbare inquiry. 

“The heart? Certainly. Madame’s elbow is 
close to it.” 

I gave a little jump, half in alarm at so sudden | 
a realization of my wish, half in awe at the} 
mighty proximity, then peered into the case by | 
which I stood. | 

And there, truly, was the heart! Not a heart | 
as the illustrations in our physiologies depict it. 
Not even a shrivelled, mummified heart! No; in| 
an oblong crystal box, four inches by about two 
and a half, lay a little brown dust, intermixed 
with darker scales. It would not have filled a tea- 


| 


And attached to the box was this inscription : 


*«Poussiére du Coeur de Richard Coeur de Lion, que 
jai découvert le —— 1838, sous le pavé du Sanc- 
tuaire de la Cathédrale de Rouen; et fragments de 
Venveloppe. DEVILLE.” 


This was all, literally all. Of Richard Plantag- 


enet’s fiery heart there remained but this pinch of , 


dust! 

Very silently we left the silent room. Our quest | 
was ended. We had seen the heart of Richard 
Coeur de Lion! ELEANOR LEWIS. 


— 


OCTOBER. 


3 earth everywhere 
their color stain; 

ory streams through all the air, 

ke light in church through tinted pane. 


—A. D. T. Whitney. 


The leaves are ripe 
Is gorgeous with 
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MOLTKE’S RETIREMENT. 


It is an interesting fact, and one of no little 
importance to Europe, at least, that the great men 
wko fought for and built up the present German 
Empire are fast passing off the public stage. 
Now that Field Marshal von Moltke has retired 
from his position in the German army, only 
Prince Bismarck, of the three men who chiefly 
established the Empire, remains in public life. 

The old Emperor William, his son Frederick 
William, his nephew, the gallant and brilliant 
Frederick Charles, Generals von Roon and Man- 
teuffel—the last four Germany’s leading generals 
in the field—have all passed away. 

As far as the military affairs of Germany are 
concerned, the retirement of von Moltke from his 
place at the head of the General Staff—which he 
has held for thirty years—is as serious an event as 
the deaths of these other leaders. Yet at his age 
—he is in his eighty-eighth year—it is not surpris- 
ing that he should be released from a post of such 
grave responsibility. 

It is confessed on all hands that Count von 
Moltke has proved himself the ablest master of 
the military science in Europe. His especial 
genius is for strategy. He is great in planning 
campaigns, and in directing the movements of 
vast armies in the field and the conduct of difficult 
sieges. 

It was he who planned the campaign of 1866 in 
Bohemia, as a result of which Prussia became 
all-powerful in Germany; and also that of 1870, 
which crushed the dominant power of France in 
Europe, and enabled Germans to realize their | 
long-dreamed-of unity. 

Of Danish descent, Moltke entered the Danish 
army at the early age of nineteen, with the rank 
of lieutenant, and has devoted all his long life to 
the part of war. He was no brilliant genius who 
leaped all at once, and at an early age, to a lead- 
ing position, but he rose laboriously and step by 
step, until he reached the summit of his profes- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, he proved himself something more 
than a mere military officer. In intervals between 
his army duties, he travelled much, observed 
keenly, and studied diligently. At one time, he 
devoted himself to reorganizing the Turkish 
army; and did it so skilfully, that the Sultan 
showered honors upon him. 

His chief services to Germany were those which 
have been performed within the thirty years that 





| ling humor which is delightful. 

Though devoted to his profession of arms, 
Moltke is not fond of military display. His tall, 
spare form is usually simply attired in a plain 
undress uniform; and this is quite in harmony 
with his quiet and sedate manners. 

Like his master, the old Emperor William, 
Moltke has always been a very hard worker. 
Even up to the period of old age, he was never 
idle. When not at work in his military duties, he 
spent his time in study. 

It has been the possession of such men as Prince 
Bismarck and Count von Moltke which has 
enabled Germany to attain her present position of 
unrivalled power in Europe; and it remains to be 
seen whether the younger generation of German 
soldiers and statesmen can supply the places left 
vacant by the old heroes who are now passing 
from the public stage. 


a 


HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


There are no Shadows where there is no Sun; 
There is no Beauty where there is no Shade; 

And all things in two lines of glory run, 
Darkness and light, ebon and gold inlaid. 


God comes among us through the shrouds of air; 
And His dim track is like the ——e wake 
Left by yon pinnace on the mountain lake, 

Fading and reappearing here and there. 


—F. W. Faber. 
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afew minutes later, we thought it would do no | spoon; a light breath would have scattered it! | and being endowed, moreover, with a dry, spark- , Let us all preserve our respect for the office, and 


| for the man who at any time fills it, as though 

each one were the to-be-illustrious boy who may 
| hereafter, as President, find it necessary to crave 
| the respect and the charitable consideration of his 
| fellow-countrymen. 





—+or+—______ 
CHARMS. 
| A recent writer in an English magazine tells of the 


| Superstitions among the gypsies and other half- 
| civilized races concerning charms or amulets. 

“A coin or a pebble carried long in the pocket, or 
around the neck, is supposed to become imbued with 

the personality of the wearer.’”? These amulets are 
believed to have a will of their own, to feel affection 

| for their owner, and to cherish a hatred toward his 

| enemies. 

| Not only the gypsies but Indian, Asiatic and Afri- 

| can tribes wear little tokens “for luck,” believing in 
their possession of a dumb, half-conscious intellect. 
In some savage tribes a man is known by his 
“charm,” or fetish. 

Our ancestors were not altogether free from this 
superstition. The pouncets carried in gold and silver 
boxes in the pockets of fine ladies were withered 

| apples stuck full of spices, which, after long use, 
| were supposed to become imbued with the vitality 
or animal strength of the wearer, and to ward off 
| disease from her. 

A dying person bequeathing his amulet to a friend, 
was supposed to give to him, in some mysterious 

| Way, @ portion of himself, his personality, his 
| potency—his charm. 

The only reality which, in these later days, corre- 

| sponds to this fantastic superstition are the peculiar- 
l ities of voice, dress, or gesture which become so 





The country is now in the heat of a great polit- | associated with an individual that they seem to ex- 
ical canvass, which in a month more will have | press and signify him to others. They are the more 
ended. The election will be decided, and soon | expressive and individual because they are usually 
afterward the excitement that now rules will dis- | unconscious acts on the part of the man or woman to 


appear; but meanwhile the interest of men in the 


result is intense, and the boys are not much be- | 
| hind their elders in the eagerness and enthusiasm | 


with which they espouse the cause of their favorite 
candidate. 
At such a time as this, many people say and do 


| things which they would not say or do at other 


times. Shall we mention some of these things ? 


| Are there none among the readers of the Compan- 


ion who either engage directly in the work of 
persuading men to vote for their candidates by 
means which they know to be mean, dishonest 
and wrong, or take a secret pleasure in the fact 
that other pergons are using such means to hel 
their political party ? 
If there are such persons, we need not tell them 
that they should despise themselves even for coun- 


tenancing any evil political practice. The art of | 


politics, when it is the study of the politician to 
establish the best government, and to secure the 
passage of the wisest legislative measures, is as 


| noble a subject as can engage the human mind. 


Whoever degrades this grand work of govern- 


ment by introducing trickery and falsehood, or | 


by putting the triumph of the party before the 


victory of principle, injures his country, and | 


makes himself despicable. 


Or are there no offences of the tongue to be cor- | 


rected? Let us consider for a moment how use- 
less, how cheap, and how lowering to one’s-self it 
is to speak evil of men concerning whom one 
knows evil only by hearsay, simply because those 
men are candidates for office. 

Take a single example, which will suffice for 
all: There are, in the opinion of one of the great 


parties, substantial reasons why Mr. Cleveland | 


should not be re-elected as President. Every one 
knows that, and every one is at perfect liberty to 
oppose his election for those reasons; but when, 
under the lead of newspapers which should set an 
example of calmness and reason, the President is 
assailed with epithets, denounced as to his mo- 
tives, and set down as a malignant ‘enemy of the 
country, and of all that is good and great in it, 
does any one believe that the speaker or writer is 
really sincere ? 


Suppose that the utterances are sincere, how do | 


the authors of them know that they are true? 
And suppose that they are true, and sincerely 
spoken, why should they be spoken? Are there 
not public reasons for opposing the President? If 
there are, they are much more worthy of the con- 
sideration of a people about to choose their chief 
magistrate than any personal or private reasons 
can possibly be. Notwithstanding a somewhat 
prevalent opinion to the contrary, it is almost in- 
variably the party which is voted for, not the can- 
didate of an hour. 

But there is a special reason why we selected 


| Mr. Cleveland as a text upon which to hang this 


little sermon. 
States. 


He is the President of the United 
He occupies the chair once filled by 


he has been Chief of the General Staff, during | Washington and Jefferson, by Jackson, Lincoln 
which period he has been closely associated with |and Grant. Nothing could happen more destruc- 


Prince Bismarck. 

Aside from his military achievements and gen- 
ius, the aged Field Marshal is a very interesting 
character. His tastes are scholarly, and it is said 
that he is easily the master of ten languages. He 
is also a deft painter in water-colors, a fine musi- 
cian, and a good and fond chess-player. 

Moltke is often called in Germany, the ‘Silent 
One”; for he is very taciturn, and does not 
shine in social conversation. But there are times 
when he breaks silence, and then he is said 
to be a brilliant and eloquent talker. Those who 
know the great old soldier well, speak of him as 
kindly, good-tempered, having strong affections, 





*“Dust of the Heart of Richard Ceeur de Lion, which 
I discovered, July 31, 1888, beneath the pavement of the 
sanctuary at the Rouen Cathedral; also fragments of 
the envelope. “DEVILLE.” 


| tive of the respect which every true‘and loyal 


American should feel for that high office, and for 
the great men who have held it, than the habit of 


| speaking familiarly and slightingly of any person 
| who has been chosen to form one of the illustrious 


line. 

We have no king to draw forth personal loyalty. 
Americans will not reverence a living man. But 
the people have chosen one of their number to 
represent, for the time being, the dignity of their 
sovereignty. That man, wholly apart from his 
own merits, is entitled to, and should have, the 
tribute of outward respect. 

Who knows which of the boys who read these 
words will some day occupy the President’s chair! 
Probably one or more of the Companion’s present 
subscribers will be President before the year 1930. 





whom they belong. They betray against our will the 
motives of life and habits of thought which we 
would gladly keep secret. 

This woman never speaks of her religion, but a 
sweet steadiness in her voice tells of a soui at peace 
with God and itself. 

That lawyer has spent his life in acquiring control 
over his own thoughts and those of other men, but 
his unconscious, nervous movements betray him, and 
reveal his secret uneasiness. 

A furtive glance tells of treachery as plainly as do 
spies in camp, and a blatant laugh reveals the vulgar 
soul as surely as any words could do it. 

Guard our looks and gestures as carefully as we 
will, one of them will, without our knowledge, be- 
| come dyed and saturated with our secret self, as the 

charms and amulets of the Tartar and gypsy were 
said to be, and will betray them so plainly that he 
who runs may read. 


+o 
THEN AND NOW. 


Mary C——, in 1848, was a thin, sickly girl of four- 
teen, the daughter of a widow, living in a city, who 
had no money, but a large capital of energy and 
common-sense. 

“Mary,” she said, “must earn her own living. I 
will give her the business in which her life can be 
| most healthy, most protected, and most womanly.” 
| She took her to the country, and placed her in the 
family of a kind Quaker, to assist in the dairy. Her 
food was good, her clothes neat, she breathed pure 
air; the influences about her were wholesome and 
elevating. 

She continued in the family for seven years and 
shared in their sorrows and happiness as a faithful 
friend. At the end of that time she married one of 


the farm-men, emigrated with him to Iowa, and is 
now the mother of a happy family and the mistress 
| of a large farm. 

Jane B—, in 1886, was a sickly girl of twelve in 
| the same city. She did not wait for mother or father 
| to plan out her future. She took the matter in her 

own hands. With a package of daily papers she 
started out every morning to make her rounds through 
| stations and offices. At first she was blushing and 
dumb, but in the course of a few months became 
| brazen and pert. 
| She soon found out that her eyes were bright and 
j her features pretty, and appeared with her hair 
| curled and her figure bedizened with tawdry finery. 
Her food was poor; she slept in a foul garret; her 
associates were of the lowest class. 

Last May, Jane B—— was arrested and tried for 
drunkenness and shameless misconduct, found guilty 
and, in consideration of her youth, sent to the House 
of Correction. 

Which was the better way? 

This true statement of facts may fall under the 
notice of young girls who are about to choose a pub- 
lic, exposed trade in preference to those which afford 
them the shelter of ahome. They hear their foolish 
companions denounce household work as “‘ungenteel”’ 
and “menial.” 

They should remember that there can be nothing 
disgraceful in the work which a daughter performs 
in her father’s house and a wife in her husband’s; and 
that no fantastic idea of caste-distinction can recom- 
pense a girl compelled to lead a public life for the 
loss of the bloom of modesty and the vulgar and 
vicious temptations which assault her on every side. 


+ 
or 


TEMPTED. 


Even the small affairs of domestic life bring their 
temptations, trivial in seeming, but often mighty, 
and showing, according as they are yielded to or re- 
sisted, the stuff of which our characters are formed. 
Here is a little confession, taken from the lips of a 
school-girl, and set down in her own words: 

“T’ve begun to find such little mean streaks in my- 
self that I’m quite frightened. Guess what I was 
tempted to do the other day! I was washing the 
dishes for mamma, and when I got to the tins and 
kettles, I was discouraged. They did look so greasy 
and black, and I’ve always been a little vain of my 
hands! 

“I’m going to Kitty Merrill’s party to-night,’ I 
| thought, ‘and I want to keep my hands nice for that. 
T’ll leave these for mamma; it won't make any differ- 
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ence with her canis, because she can’t keep them | place when Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were 


nice, anyway.’ 

“Then something seemed to say to me, ‘Oh, you 
little coward! Oh, you little sneak! To be willing 
to have whiter hands than your mother! Aren’t you 
ashamed?’ 

“I was ashamed, and I washed the kettles pretty 
humbly, I can tell you. I felt as if they weren’t half 
as black as I' Since then I’ve watched all my 
thoughts, for fear I shall grow so wicked mamma 
won’t own me. I’ve learned pretty thoroughly what 
the minister means when he talks about the ‘little 
foxes that spoil the grapes of a fine character.’”’ 
Or 

TWO COUNTRY BOYS. 

About sixty years ago a Vermont boy, a farmer’s 
son, was sent to East Poultney by himself to sell a 
load of potatoes. It was a great event for him, the 
proudest day of his life. He sold out his load, then 
drove round to the tavern, put up his horses, and 
went in to dinner. How grand he felt, ordering a 
dinner on his own account, and paying his own bill! 

A good many people were in the dining-room, 
among the rest a distinguished-looking man, no less 
a personage than the sheriff of the county, who had 
been formerly a member of Congress. But pretty 
soon our young fellow’s eyes fell upon a “tall, pale, 
white-haired, gawky boy,” sitting at the further end 
of the table in his shirt-sleeves, paying attention to 
nobody, and eating as if upon a wager. 

“This is a pretty sort of a tavern, anyhow, to let 
such a fellow as that sit at the same table with all 
these gentlemen! He ought to come in with the 
hostler,” thought our proud potato merchant. 

Before long the conversation turned upon some 
political subject, some act of an early Congress, and 
there was a difference of opinion as to how certain 
members had voted upon it. All at once the sheriff 
turned to the white-haired, half-dressed boy at the 
end of the table, and asked: 

‘Aint that right, Greeley?” 

‘*"No,” said the boy; “‘you’re wrong ” 

“There!”’ said one of the other men. 
so!” 

“And you’re wrong, too,” continued the boy, and 
he proceeded to give the history of the measure in 
question from beginning to end. 

Our dealer in potatoes was astonished out of meas- 


“T told you 





| 


ure, the more so because the whole company took | 
these statements as law and gospel, settling the | 


whole dispute at once and forever. 

The ‘‘gawky boy” was Horace Greeley, who was 
there at work in a printing-office at East Poultney. 
The other boy became a prominent New York physi- 
cian. The two did not see each other again for many 
years. Then the famous physician met the famous 
editor one day in the street, and told him this story, 
to his great amusement. 


——__~+or 
EXPLAINED. 


In the first quarter of this century a party of trav- 
ellers was journeying down the Missouri on a flat- 
boat. The river was covered with floating ice, and 
provisions were scarce, but the men were young, 
possessed of much more wit than money, and able to 
extract plenty of fun out of the danger and priva- 
tion. 

One evening two of them, a school-teacher and a 
Frenchman, whose occupation nobody could discover, 
went ashore to buy provisions at a farm-house. The 
teacher offered half a dollar to the farmer’s wife for 
a motherly old hen that was scratching about the 
yard. She refused with a torrent of abuse. 

His comrade, who was lounging over the gate, 
whispered, “Offer another bit.” 

“Five bits!’ said the teacher. 

The woman hesitated, when, to her amazement, 
the hen squeaked out: 

“I’m not worth it! 
worth it!” 

The teacher started back in dismay; the farmer’s 
wife, regaining her courage, chased the hen, and 
caught it up in her arms. 

“Take two bits! It’s all I’m worth!” it said, flap- 
ping wildly in her arms. 

She ran, pale with terror, to the Frenchman, and 
put it in his hands, screaming out, “Take it away! 
It’s bewitched!” 

The young men threw the money back to her, and 
carried off the hen. 

Many years afterwards, among the crowd in the 
East Room of the White House which attended one 
of the receptions of President Fillmore, was the 
kindly old Signor Blitz, well known to all the chil- 
dren of the Eastern States as a ventriloquist. When 
he was introduced to the President, the two men 
looked at each other a moment, and then burst into 
a laugh. 

“You never thought to see me here,” said Mr. 
Fillmore. “Now, for the first time, I understand 
the mystery of the old hen!” 


I’m four years old! I’m not 


+O, = 
THE SITE OF THE BASTILLE. 


The authorities of Paris take a great deal of trou- 
ble to make the French metropolis interesting and 
agreeable. Recently they have caused to be traced 
on the pavement of the Place de la Bastille an out- 
line of the ancient fortress, including all its eight 
towers, and they nave had various inscriptions placed 
to indicate the more interesting points. One of 
these, over a wine merchant’s store, reads as follows: 

“Here was the entrance to the forecourt of the 
Bastille, by which the assailants penetrated the for- 
tress on the fourteenth of July, 1789.” 

The neighborhood presents a very unwarlike scene. 
Where stood the archway leading to the bridge over 
the moat, there is now an omnibus office. On the 
site of the tower of the ‘“‘Corner,”’ as it was called, a 
fancy store invites the passer-by to enter and exam- 
ine its stock of Nouveautés de Paris. A brewery 
oceupies the ground on which stood the famous Porte 
Saint-Antoine. The tracery upon the pavement is 
explained by the following inscription: 

“Plan of the Bastille, begun in 1370, taken by the 
People July 14, 1789, and levelled to the ground in 
the sume year.” 

The outline of the fortress resembles the picture 
of a huge ship stranded on the roadway of the Rue 
Saint-Antoine. How different the aspect of the 





crowned in 1774! 


rose high above the surroundings objects, not pro- | 


tecting, but threatening the people of Paris. 
—" a 
EARS. 


There are many superstitions relating to ears, and 
the literature of the past shows that such notions 
have always prevailed. Some of them have been 
brought together in an interesting way by a recent 
writer. The itching of the ear is ominous. This is 
a very old superstition, for Pliny says: ‘‘When our 
ears do glow and tingle, some do talk of us in our 
absence.” 


In “Much Ado About Nothing” we read (iii. 1): 
“What fire is in mine ears!” 
Herrick alludes to the same belief: 


“One ear tingles; some there be 
That are snarling now at me.” 

Sometimes, however, it depended upon which ear 
tingled. An old writer says of the superstitious 
man: ‘*When his right ear tingles he will be cheer- 
ful, but if his left, he will be sad.”’ 

The Scotch ask: “Right lug, left lug, which lug 
lows?” So in Hull, Eng., it is said that slander is 
talked about you if the left ear burns, but if the 
right, men speak well of you. In Lancashire, this is 
reversed. The Dutch say that some one is praising 
you if the right ear itches, but if the left, he calls 
you names. In the latter case, bite your little finger, 
and the evil speaker’s —. will suffer accordingly. 
In this country, it is said that people talk well of 
you if your right ear tingles, but evil, if the left. 

In popular weather lore, when the ears ring at 
night, a change of wind is at hand. Forster, an old 
meteorologist, says: “Singing in the ears portends a 
change of weather.” 

The ear was in Egypt a hieroglyph of obedience. 
The saying, ‘‘Walls have ears,” is very old. Chaucer 
says, “That fields hath eyen, and the wood hath ears.’ 
The phrase, “To set people by the ears,”’ had its origni 
in a custom of stringing pots by the handles or ears, 
and clashing them together in carrying them. 

It seems formerly to have been a form of endear- 
ment to bite one’s ear. We readin Romeo and Juliet: 
“TI will bite thee by the ear for that jest.” 


a 
PUNISHING THE IDOLS. 


A recent Chinese letter gives an account of a queer 
trial and condemnation at Foochow, which illustrates 
in an amusing way the folly of idol worship. In one 
of the temples of that city there had long been cer- 
tain idols which were prayed to by persons who 
wished to be revenged on their enemies. 





They were in a special sense the deities of revenge. | 
Not long ago the sudden death of a military com- | 


mandant, from some unknown cause, led the people 
to attribute his death to the work of these vindictive 
idols. The Viceroy, —— of the popular impres- 
sion, resolved to teach the gods—and perhaps also 
the people—a lesson. He sent the local governor to 
the temple, armed with a warrant of arrest for the 
fifteen idols, which were all made of wood, and each 
was about five feet in height. 

Before bringin them before the court, the gov- 
ernor had the idols’ eyes put out, in order that they 
could not see the judges and so work them harm. In 
this state the divinities were taken before the Vice- 
roy, and the evidence delivered in due form. 

They were convicted, and this sentence executed 
upon them: The idols’ heads were cut off, and their 
bodies were then thrown into a pond, and their 
temple razed to the ground, in order that no more 
such idols should be set up to disturb the peace of 
Foochow. 


eS 
LIFE’S STRUGGLE. 


Colonel Higginson tells, in the Woman’s Journal, 
a story illustrative of the fact that the struggle for 
life is often so severe as to reverse the functions of 
the sexes to the extent of making the wife the bread- 
earner, and the husband the housekeeper. A friend, 
who was brought into contact with the squalid pov- 
erty of New York, told him the anecdote. She said: 


“Do you see that window?” said her German land- 
lady, pointing across the clothes-poles to a higher 
window in a tenement-house. “A ‘Bo hemian woman 
live there last year. She gone because the rent raise. 
She roll cigars. She do it faster than the husband, 
so she get up at four every morning. 

“But the husband, he good, too. He do the house- 
work, make the breakfast, bring hers to her while 
she work an’ never stop. He take care of the chil- 
dren—eight pay | have. 

“Den, when he git time, he sit down and make 
cigars, too. I know not how late at night they work, 
but they stop not even while they eat. 

“And they love so! I see them kiss quick, quick, 
and go to work again. An’ she sing beautiful all 
day. I go to my w indow, whenI feel bad myself, 
an’ listen, an’ feel better when I hear her.” 





ie 
BETRAYED HIS OWN IGNORANCE. 


Mr. Bright once made a speech in which he named 
those members on the Liberal side of the House 
who refused to support the government after the cave 
of Adullam, to which David retired from the frowns 
of his father-in-law. When the speech was printed, 
its point was not so clearasa reference to the twenty- 
second chapter of I. Samuel might have made it. 


The Biblical knowledge of the reporters was not 
equal to the strain put upon it by this illustration, 
and next morning the reports in one or two of the 
London newspapers were of such a character as to 
show that those who had written them had no very 
clear idea of the meaning of Mr. Bright’s allusion. 

“T say,” said the sub-editor to the chief of the re- 
porting staff of one of these papers, “do you think 
our fellows understood that quotation of Bright’s? 
It struck me that they were rather hazy about it.” 

“Oh yes,” was the response. ‘They understood it 
well enough. None of them can be so confoundedly 
ignorant as not to have read the ‘Arabian Nights!’ ” 


2s 
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AT LONG RANGE. 


Young people are often advised to aim high. The 
Cape Cod gunner, of whom the following story is 
told, had no doubt been instructed to aim ata dis- 
tance: The Bainbridge had chased a Confederate 
craft which escaped during the night. A sharp look- 
out was kept, and the Cape Cod gunner, seeing a 
light in range of his howitzer, fired. 


Every man rushed to his post, and prepared for 
battle. For a few minutes the excitement was in- 
tense. Where was the enemy? Nota gleam could 
be seen on the dark waters, yet the shooter stoutly 
maintained he had shot at a vessel. 

The discussion was settled by the commander shout- 
ing from the rigging that the howitzer had been dis- 
charged at the morning star, which, in the Southern 
latitudes, on rising, appears above ‘the waves an in. 
stant, and then sinks out of sight. The premature 
gunner was ridiculed out of service for his failure to 
demolish a planet millions of miles beyond the range 
of the Bainbridge’s little howitzer. 
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The character and worth of H. T. Marshall’s | 
Patent Congress Gaiter compares with other Shoes as | 


the “Youth’s Companion” does with other papers. See 
Advt., “Companion,” Sept. 27th. Sent by mail any- 
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Your Life 
Is in danger while your blood is impure. 
Gross food, careless personal habits, and 
various exposures render miners, loggers, 
hunters, and most frontiersmen pecliarly 
subject to eruptive and other blood diseases. 


The best remedy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A 





powerful alterative, this medicine cleanses 
the blood through the natural channels, and 
speedily effects a cure. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. W. orth $5 a bottle. 
PIANOS. 
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]) Massachusetts State Normal School, 
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National Association for the past 8 consecutive 
years. 

Interesting Catalogue Sent Free. 
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156 Tremont Street, Boston; 
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the grandmothers and nurses us well as the babies. See 
Youth’s Companion, Sept. 13th, page 437, Post-paid 25c. 
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Skin & Scalp 
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CuticurRA 
Remedies. 


4 OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
A’ tifying the skin of children and inf unts, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and_ blood, with loss of hair, 
| prose i infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 

nfallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 

an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 

| RESOLVENT, the new Blood P’ urifier, internally, cure 

| every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
| to scrofula, 

Sold everywhere. 





Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢.3 
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by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 


taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 


CAUTION 


Beware of Fraud, as my name and the price are 
stamped on the bottem of all my advertised shoes 
before leaving the factory, which protect the wearers 
against high prices and inferior goods. If a dealer 
offers W. L. Douglas shoes at a reduced price, or 
says he has them without my name and price stamped 
on the bottom, put him down as a fraud. 





L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. OENTLEMEn. 


The only calf $3 SEAMLESS Shoe smooth In- 
side. NO TACKS or WAX THREAD to hart 
the feet, eas as hand-sewed and WILL NOT RIP, 
GLAS 84 SHOE, the es and 
only “hand-sewed welt * shoe. Equals custom-made 
shoes costing from $6 to $ 
W. L. DOUGLAS 83. 50 POLICE SHOE. 
Railroad Men and Letter Carriers all wear them. 
Smooth inside as a Hand- —_— Shoe. No Tacks or 
Wax Thread to hurt the feet. 
GLAS $2.50 SHOE is unexcelled 
Best Calf Shoe for the price. 
LAS $2.25 WORKINGMAN’S 
SHOE is the a in the world for rough wear; one 
pair ought to wear a man a yea 
° AS $2 SHOE FOR BOYS is 
the best ‘School Shoe in the world. 
UGLAS 81.75 YOUTH’S School 
Shoe gives the small Boys a chance to wear the best 
shoes in the world, 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. If not sold 
by your dealer, write 


Ww. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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after being taken into the stomect 
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and mt! times he discharged from an empty stomac 


i FEALO [THIA WATER 


The Stomach Water of the American Continent. 
A PERSON WHO LIVED FOR YEARS UPON TEA AND 
CRACKERS EATS BACON, CABBAGE AND TURNIPS. 


, Stated by Dr. John C. Coleman, a Retired Surgeon 
of the United States Navy, Scottsburg, Virginia. 

was for a number of years the victim of a most distressing form of 
DYSPEPSIA, unable to eat meat or vegetables, and lived entirely upon TEA and C 


RACK- 
in an undigested state soon 
1a strongly acid glairy mucus, 


YATER =" him to eat, with perfect impunity, BACUN, CAB- 
IPS, and other 7 the coarsest articles of d 


ter in Wr ‘ases of one dozen Half Gallon Boviles, $5 sea Case at the Springs. 


Testimonials to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, _Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, , Virginia. 
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CLOAKINGS, COSTUMES & INFANTS’ WEAR. 


BROADWAY, CORNER [9th ST., N. Y. 
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OCTOBER. 


Th. 4. Battle of Germantown, 1777. 


Fr. 5. Tecumseh, Indian Chief, killed In Battle, 1813. 
Sa. 6. Battle of Allatoona Pass, Ga., 1864. 

Su. 7. Province of Massachusetts Bay incorporated, 1691. 
Mo. 8. Great Chicago Fire, 1871. 

Tu. 9. Assault on Savannah, 1779. 

We. 10. William H. Seward died, 1872. 





For the Companion. 
AUTUMN PICTURES. 


There hung a picture painted with rare power 

efore my eres: 
The bosom of a tranquil lake reflected 
Soft autumn skies. 


The trees, along the water’s distant edges, 
Bright-hued and gay, 

Seemed waving to and fro, fanned by the breezes 

Of an October day. 


I saw the shadows of their spreading branches 
Fall softly down; 

I saw the sunlight sifting through the leaflets, 
Yellow and brown. 


Almost I breathed the air laden vith fragrance 
rom balmy wood; 

Almost the droning hum of insec’s reached me 

Where I stood. | 


Aiment-cnh es O gifted human 

ith rarest skill, 

Your touch can breathe no life int’ ‘1 canvas | 
Silent and still. | 


Refore our gaze to-day, stretches « picture | 
ith splendor rife. } 

Fresh from the brush of the Great Heavenly Artist, | 
Pulsing with life. | 


And yet we, in a world of living wonders, | 
vew ev’ry hour, 

Teeming with gifts from a Divine Creator, 

Question His power! 


Why need we doubt that which we cannot fathom? 
: Past mortal ken, 
The secret of His wisdom and His power; 
is how and when. 


O ye, whose hearts, since last the leaves fell, 

With grief have bled, 
Can ye not trust that He who gave your darlings 

Cares for your dead ? 
Teach us, Thou Source of life, Infinite Spirit, 

ruly to live: 

Strengthen our faith; make us more trustful; 

Our doubts forgive. 

C. E., BANCROFT. 


tst, | 
| 


GO —— 





For the Companion. 
A GUIDING VOICE. 


A touching story came to us last winter from 
Minnesota. A farmer, living on the edge of one 
of the many lakes of that State, started to cross 
it in a small sail-boat one evening after dark. 

The wind changed, and a gust overturned the 
boat when he was in the middle of the lake. The | 
surface of the water was covered with large | 
masses of floating ice. 

The farmer was an expert swimmer, and struck | 
out boldly toward that part of the shore where he | 
thought his house stood; but he grew confused in 
the darkness; the ice formed rapidly over the 
whole lake. 

He was in a small, quickly narrowing circle, in | 
which he beat about wildly, the chill of death | 
creeping over his body. He gave up at last, and 
was sinking in the freezing water, when he heard 
a sound. 

It was the voice of his little girl, calling him: 
‘Father! father!” 

He listened. The sound of her voice would tell 
him which way home lay. ‘It put fresh life into 
him. He thought, “If she would only call once 
more! But she will be frightened at the dark and 
cold. She will go in and shut the door’ — 

But just then came the cry, loud and clear: 
**Father!” 

“T turned,” said the man afterward, in telling 
the story, ‘‘and struck out in the opposite direc- 
tion. I had been going away from home. I fought 
my way; the ice broke before me. I reached the 
shore and home at last. 

“But if my dear little girl had not persisted in 
calling me, though hearing no reply, I should 
have died there alone under the ice.” 

The story of many a man’s life is like that of 
this voyage. He sets out, happy and eager in the 
sunshine, to make a passage to his heavenly home, 








and presently, in the storms and chills of the | 


the way, it is not for us to condemn and thrust 
him downward, but rather to help and encourage 
him. 


WHAT A CHILD DID. 


Will the world ever know what depths of tender- 
ness there were in the heart of Abraham Lincoln? 
An anecdote, which has never been published, brings 
out one more instance in which his sympathies, 
awakened by a little child, nobly controlled his 
action. In one of the first skirmishes of the Civil 
War, a young Union soldier was so severely wounded 
in the leg that the limb had to be amputated. On 
leaving the hospital, the young soldier, by the aid of 
influential gentlemen, obtained a position as a gov- 
ernment weigher of hay and grain. Not long after 
he had entered upon his duties, his superior officer 
said to him: 





“See here, Mr. M——, this hay weighs so much on 

these scales; but to the government it weighs so 
much more.” 

| “J do not understand, sir, that way of doing busi- 

|ness. I can enter but one weight and that the cor- 

rect one,” answered the young weigher. 

His superior walked away, muttering threats. The 
young man from that day suffered many petty perse- 
cutions for his honesty, and it was not long before 
he received notice that the government had no fur- 
ther need of his services. The summary dismissal 
made him so down-hearted that when he told the 


story to his family, he seemed a man without hope. 


“Father,” replied the eldest daughter, a girl of 
thirteen, “cheer up! I am going to see President 
Lincoln. I know he will make it all right.” 

Her father and mother tried to turn her purpose, 


| saying that it would be useless to see the President, 
| as he would not attend to such a petty matter as the 


dismissal of a weigher of grain. But her faith in 
the President’s sense of justice was so strong that 
she went tothe White House, and, after three days 
of patient waiting in the ante-room, was admitted to 
Mr. Lincoln’s presence. 

The hour for receiving visitors had nearly expired, 
and as she entered the room the President, throwing 
himself on a lounge, said, wearily, “Well, my little 
girl, what can I do for you?” 

She told her artless story. Mr. Lincoln listened 
attentively, and with a smile asked, “But how, my 
dear, do I know that your statement is true?” 

“Mr. President,” answered the girl, with energy, 


| ‘you must take my word for it.” 


“I do,” replied the President, rising and taking 
her hand. ‘Come with me to Mr. Stanton.” 

“Stanton,” said Mr. Lincoln, as they entered the 
office of the great War Secretary, “I wish you to 
hear this child’s story.” 

“I have no time,” answered the overworked man. 

“But you must,” replied Mr. Lincoln. 

“IT have not a moment to spare to-day, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 

“Come again, my dear, to-morrow, and Mr. Stanton 
will hear you then,” said the President, leading her 
away. 

The next dgy she was admitted at once to the 
President, who took her over to Mr. Stanton’s office. 
The Secretary listened to the child’s simple story and 
was so moved by it that he indignantly exclaimed, 
before she had finished, ‘The infernal rascal!» He 
went to his desk and wrote an order for the imme- 
diate dismissal of the dish t official, and for the 
— the little girl’s father to the vacant place. 

Mr. Lincoln never forgot the child; he told her 
story to several Congressmen, and through their 
influence her two brothers were enrolled among the 
pages of the House of Representatives. 











—— 
ALASKA CLIFF-DWELLINGS. 


In pre-historic times, human beings often dwelt in 
dens, and caves of the earth, as much for safety from 


their numerous enemies as for shelter. Cave towns | 


were even excavated in the sides of cliffs with what 
must have been, considering the rude tools employed, 
an enormous expenditure of labor. The evidences 
of this custom are numerous in Asia Minor, in Italy, 
and in our ewn Southwest Territories. To-day the 
most notable instance of cave-houses, on this hem- 
isphere, at least, is to be seen on what is termed 
King’s Island, to the southeast of Cape Prince of 
Wales in Behring’s Sea, on the west coast of Alaska. 


This small island is an elevated tableland of basalt. 
Its shores consist of nearly vertical cliffs, fronting 
the sea, and ranging in height from fifty to seven 
hundred feet. 

The island is inhabited by a tribal family of the 
Mahlemodts, or Eskimos, about two hundred in num- 
ber, who gained a subsistence by walrus-hunting, 
seal-hunting and whaling. They pursue the creat- 
ures in kya 8, or canoes, which they are very expert 
in launching through the surf, and navigating in 
—- water. 

The summer houses of the islanders are so many 
little platforms, attached to the face of the sea-cliffs, 
and composed of whale rib bones, or shoulder-blade 
bones, fastened by thongs of sinew to large pegs of 
bone driven into the interstices of the basalt. The 
platforms are guarded around the outer side by a 
rail, and are large enough for the family to lodge 
upon. They thus serve at once the purposes of a 
habitation and a sentry-box, from which the hunters 
“a keep a lookout for walrus and seals. 

ires are kindled on them, and all the ordinary 
affairs of life are pursued often at a height of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the ocean swells, which 
thunder on the rocks beneath. Not even a bird, a 
bank swallow, or an eagle could have a more airy 
habitation. Like the eagle, the King’s Islanders 
have placed their eyries on the cliffs, to serve as look- 
outs for their prey. 

The oddity of these singular habitations does not 
end here, however, since these platform-houses are 
but the summer abodes of the hunters. 

The winter houses are even more remarkable. To 
escape the winter storms, the islanders have exca- 


world he loses his way and sinks. He is vicious, vated caves in the shattered and seamed basalt—in 


or a drunkard, or maddened by money-making; | 
} 


he has lost the faith in God, the love for his 
neighbor, the hearty fellowship which other men 
have; he has lost the guiding which the light of 
the conscience gives; he is sinking down to death 
in freezing depths. 

But there is always one spot warm for him 
while he lives, there is always one voice calling to 
him which, if he will hear and heed, will bring 
him home. 

It may be his child; with most men it is the 
remembrance of their mother; it may be the love 
of music, or of green, growing things, or a hidden 
reverence for the long-neglected Bible. It is often 
a single noble, fine trait in himself which gives 
the lie to his coarser nature. 

But whatever it be, when we see the sign of it 
in any man, however criminal he may have been, 
we may know that the ice has not yet closed over 
his soul, that home still waits for him yonder, 
and that God has sent His messenger to summon 
him to come to it. 

While God thus calls him home, and shows him 


many cases caverns of considerable depth and size. 
During eight months of the year these cave dwellings 

constitute comfortable retreats from the inclement 

| weather, and also serve as storehouses for the rude 
wealth of the family. 

There are, it is stated, forty or fifty such cave- 
houses, corresponding to the number of families, and 
to the platforms of summer. In some cases, the 
platform-house is at the mouth of the cave-house, so 
that the shift from summer to winter quarters can 
be easily and speedily effected. 

It is difficult to conceive of the character of such a 
life, on the face of a crag, with the ocean surges 
beating far below, and the open sky all around. 
What must be the thoughts and ideas of a child, 
born and nurtured amidst such strange surroundings! 


AERIAL BATTLES. 


Doubtless the progress in aérostatics suggested to 
Tennyson the prophecy, in “Locksley Hall,” of aérial 
navies battling among the clouds, though the conflict 
of birds in mid air may have colored the thought. 


Not long ago the people of a German village were 
astonished to see a flock of eagles flying rapidly 
toward the mountains, pursued by a flock of storks. 
They watched until they saw the storks overtake the 
eagles, when such a fierce battle followed between 

ursued and pre that many dead storks and 

ead eagles fell to the earth. A writer describes an 
aérial fight which he saw between a hawk and a cat: 








In front of my cabin, at Marble Gap, on a high 
mountain side of the Cheoah range, are some tall 
trees with thick clusters of undergrowth, in which 
an old brindle cat makes her habitation, and where 
she has raised a family of kittens. Yesterday three 
large hawks were seen flying over the trees, evidently 
looking for prey. 

Presently one was seen to dash suddenly to the 
round, seize a kitten, and make haste for her nest 
n the top of atall poplar. The crying of the kitten 

in its aérial flight was distressing and pitiful, and 
the mother, now frantic with grief, watched the 
hawk with a vigilance that only an angry cat could 
command. 

When the hawk went to its nest with a feast for 
her young, the cat immediately ran up the tree, which 
was fully forty feet to the first limb, and, in her des- 
perate rage, sprang at the hawk, when a fearful fight 
ensued, during which the cat, hawk, kitten and 
young hawks were precipitated to the ground, fight- 
ng and —— as they fell. 

The sudden contact with the earth caused each to 
break its hold, when the hawk flew up, only to be 
shot down by a guard on post near by, the old cat 
being mistress of the situation, with a badly lacer- 
ated and broken-legged kitten, and the young hawks 
on which to feast her little family. 





sh iaemmeiieniitian 
ALL THE YEAR. 


I chide not at the seasons; for if Spring 

With backward look refuses to be fair, 
My Love even more than April makes me sing, 

And bears May blossom in the bleak March air. 
Should Summer fail its tryst. or June delay 

‘To wreathe my porch with roses red and pale, 
Her breath is sweeter than the new-mown hay, 

Her touch more clinging than the woodbine’s trail. 


Let Autumn like a spendthrift waste the year, 
And reap no harvest save the fallen leaves, 
My Love still ripeneth, though she grows not sere, 
And smiles enthroned on my piled-up sheaves, 
And last, when miser Winter docks the days, 
She warms my hearth and keeps my hopes ablaze. 


—Alfred Austin, 
———++or—-- -—— 
HAILING PIRATES. 
The following amusing incident is reported as hay- 
ing occurred in the experiences of the Surveying 


Expedition to the North Pacific, in 1855. This hap- 
pened, as will be seen, in the Malay Archipelago. 





| 
which she had been surveying during the day, was 
left in charge of thirty fathoms of chain and the 
officer of the watch, while every one else had re- 
| tired. There had been much talk about this time in 
| relation to ‘‘Malay pirates,” how they boarded ships 
| in their phraus at night, and murdered all hands. 


The possibility of such an attack caused us to keep 
| constantly on guard, simply as a measure of pru- 
|}dence. There was no cause for men of even ordi- 
nary firmness to feel nervous, however; but we un- 
fortunately had an alarmist on board, who was 
always imagining his throat cut, a snake under his 
pillow, or something of the sort; and who never 
went to bed without locking the door of his state- 
room, and arming himself in the most formidable 
manner. 

He had gone to bed this night, as usual, with a 
Sharpe’s rifle, double-barrelle 








when the quartermaster’s hoarse voice reached him 

trom the deek. 
Boat oom YF : 
He grasped his gran first one and then the other, 

and finally sat bolt upright, with a revolver in either 


and. 

“Hey, fellows! what is it?’”? he asked of several 
men as they passed his room, purposely exclaiming 
that pirates were approaching. 

“A swarm of phraus (Malay boats) are pulling 
toward us,” answered a hurried voice, as its owner 
passed rapidly to the upper deck; “bring your arms 
along.” 

In a few minutes all hands were on deck, gazing 
curiously toward the suspected objects, while the 
quartermaster was getting hoarser and hoarser with 
continued hailing. They looked like boats moving 
stealthily toward the ship. 

“Hail them in Malay, Mr. Squires,” said Com- 
mander Rodgers. 

Squires threw himself back and drew along breath. 
“Phrau man-a-a-ar!”’ 

No answer. “They must have some bad object or 
they would answer,” hazarded the unsteady voice of 
a semi-alarmist. 

“Phrau man-a-a-ar!” Still no answer. 

“Say ‘Phrau man-ar ahoy/’ Squires,” suggested 
a voice at his elbow. 

“Get out with your fun!” exclaimed the hailer; 
“don’t you know that man-ar means ahoy?” 

A general laugh here caused him to cough ner- 
vously and renew the hail: ““Phrau man-a-ar!” 

“Lower a boat, Mr. Bridge,” at length ordered the 
captain, ‘“‘and send her to see what they are; we 
may hail here all night.” 

So the boat was lowered and pulled off toward the 
iratical phraus. They proved to be’small, floating 
slets of brushwood and densely packed grass drifting 

with the current; and the discovery was no sooner 
made than our alarmist was on deck. 

“Why, where are your guns?’’ asked one. 

“Jist mind yer own business, will ye?” 


> 


BULL AND WOLVES. 


A farmer of McKeen County, Pennsylvania, had a 
rather unpleasant and dangerous adventure one 
morning recently. He heard a great commotion in 
the barn, where he kept a young Holstein bull. The 
bull was bellowing as if in pain, and now and then 
came sounds of savage growling and snarling. Mr. 
McKay, the farmer, thought a large dog, belonging 
to one of his neighbors, had got into the barn, and 
was worrying the bull, and hurried to the spot. 


On opening the barn door, he was astounded to see 
a large wolf, with its fangs buried in the bull’s nos- 
trils, while another wolf, nearly as large, was tearing 
at the animal’s flanks. The bull was rushing about 
in its inclosure, bellowing in pain, and trying in vain 
to shake the wolf loose from his nose, although he 
dashed the tenacious beast time and again against 
the side of the barn. 

The door to the inclosure opened’ on a small barn- 
yard, and when the farmer recovered frem his sur- 
prise, he flung the door open, and, without a thought 
of the peril he might place himself in, sprang to the 
aid of the bull. The bull made a rush for the open 
door, but a gust of wind blew it shut before he could 
pass out into the yard. 

Farmer McKay seized the wolf that was fastened 
to the bull’s nose, and it at once released its hold, 
and turned upon the farmer, and attempted to get at 
— he other wolf was still tearing at the 

ull. 





Mr. McKay, struggling with the infuriated animal 
that had turned from the bull to him, backed to the 
door, pushed it open, and sprang into the yard, 
oat followed by the bull and the other wolf. 

lood was pouring from the bull’s nose, and from 
numerous wounds on the flank, neck and side, where 
se had torn the flesh with their long, sharp 
eeth. 

Once in the yard, the bull seemed to gain courage, 
and overcame the panic and helpless terror into 
which it had been thrown by the combined attack of 
the wolves in the small inclosure, and, turning on its 
tormentor, caught the wolf on its horns, and flun 
it violently mst the barn. The wolf fell stunne 





The Hancock, having anchored near an island about | 


gun, two revolvers, | 
and a bowie-knife, and was just getting into a doze 


to the ground, and before it could recover, the bull 
ripped it open with its horns, and tossed the body 
out of the yard. 

This had occupied but a minute, but during that 
short time, Farmer McKay had had a desperate 
struggle in defending himself against the other wolf, 
and preventing it from getting at his throat. His 
clothing was nearly all torn from him, and he had 
been severely bitten about the arms and shoulders. 

He had no weapon of any kind, but he at last suc- 
ceeded in getting both hands on the wolf’s throat, 
and clutched it so tightly that the animal was forced 
to release its hold on the farmer, and struggled to 
free itself from his choking grasp. The struggle 
was a fierce one, and Mr. McKay at last hurled the 
wolf with all his strength against the stone wall sur- 
rounding the yard. 

The tenacity of the desperate animal was such that 
it struggled to its feet, and would have renewed the 
battle at once, but at that moment the bull had just 
vanquished the first wolf, and, with a furious bellow, 
ae ge forward and caught the second wolf on one 
horn, which it thrust its entire length in the wolf’s 
side, and, with a quick movement of the head, dis- 
ae the impaled animal, and tossed it high in 
the air. 


<i> 
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TAKEN DOWN. 


Ostentation is always in bad taste. Persons who 
make a parade of their wealth, or their fine clothes, 
| or their learning, are sure to be laughed at behind 
their backs, if not to their faces. Mrs. Emery, in 

her ‘Reminiscences of a Nonagenarian,” gives a 
laughable description of a scene she witnessed in 

school. This was just before the year 1800, but 
| human nature has undergone no great change in 
| ninety years. Amongst the older boys was Samuel 
| Thurrel, who had a somewhat pompous air, and was 
| rather too apt to boast of his father’s wealth, and 

the superiority of all his belongings. 
| At New Year he had received a present of a silver 
| watch; and as none of the other scholars possessed 
; such an , re Sam strutted about, to the ad- 
| miration of the smaller fry, while he excited the 
scorn of his mates. This disgust had been aug- 
| mented by the addition of a long silver chain, from 
| which were suspended two heavy silver seals and an 
immense silver key. 

The showy ornament was displayed to the greatest 
advantage, and pains were taken to jingle and jangle 
it, as the young coxcomb paraded back and forth 
between the recitation and his desk. There ha 
been an unusual parade one morning; even the mas- 
ter had shown signs of impatience. 

The afternoon session had commenced; every 
scholar but Joe Little was seated. There was the 
hush that preceded the call to read, when the door 
opened, and the tardy pupil entered, his face the im- 

rsonation of imperturbable gravity, and a long 
iron chain, the curb of a bridle, dangling from his 
pocket: to this chain were attached two seals cut 
from sole leather, and an enormous key. 

With a ludicrous imitation of Sam, he made his 
bow, then strode up the aisle, lifting his foot in such 
a manner as to jingle the curb chain at every step, 
while the seals and key swung about most conspicu- 
ously. 
| At sight of the youth, the master’s face gave a 
| spasmodic twitch, then he was seized with such a fit 
| of coughing that it was some moments ere the ruler 
| signalled silence, or the general giggle that ran round 

the room was suppressed. At length the summons 
| to the class came, and though Joe continued to strut 
| about, much to the delight of the scholars, he re- 
| ceived no reprimand; no notice was taken of the 
| joke, though we all knew that the old fellow was en- 

joying it hugely. 
| ‘The next morning Sam appeared minus his watch, 
| and Joe Little never again displayed his curb chain. 


| eg mmnnennces 
| FOND OF FISHING. 


Let any one go into that ‘country town down in 
| Maine” for a little inexpensive sport, and he will 
| soun find out how rare a specimen of the universal 
| Yankee nation is the unsophisticated creature de- 
| seribed in the Boston Herald. If he ever existed he 
became extinct soon after Bar Harbor became a 
fashionable resort. 


Not long ago a party of young men went from 
Boston to a town down in Maine, for a few days’ 
fishing. They had a full outfit of “tackle” and 
“gear,” and upon arrival at their destination, stood 
in need of but one thing—bait. 

After consulting their local adviser, they secured 
the services of an ancient resident, who started out 
to dig the needed worms. He was gone three or 
four hours, but to good purpose, for when he returned 
he had a water-bucket even full of a wriggling mass 
of earth-worms. 

Now this was more than the boys had bargained 
for, and thoughts of what such an unheard-of wealth 
of bait would cost began to trouble them. To end 
their suspense, they appointed one of their number 
spokesman, with plenary powers, but with instruc- 
tions to make the best bargain possible. 

“How mueh do we owe you?” he asked, approach- 
ing the venerable bait-digger, and taking out his 
wallet. 

“Well, I don’t rightly know,” rejoined the old 
man. “The ground is kinder solid, and the worms is 
fur down, and it’s been hard on my back to dig ’em. 
But I’ve half a notion to go fishin’ myself to-morrow, 
and if you’ll give me half the bait, we'll call it 
square.” 
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TOO TRUE. 


When our friends confirm our worst fears of a 
calamity, then, indeed, calmness is far to seek. Little 
Prue is a most fastidious child, who demands from 
every one and everything such exceeding cleanliness 
that her brothers declare she scours raspberries, 
picked by alien hands, with soap and sand, prepara- 
tory to eating them, and brushes off pussy’s feet be- 
fore lifting her to her lap. 


One day the chances of travel brought Prue to a 
very common sort of restaurant, and she had not 
looked about the place many minutes without losing 
her appetite. 

“You didn’t seem very hungry,” commented 
mamma, when they reached the street. 

*“‘“No’m,” replied Prue, gloomily. 

“What was the matter?”’ 

“OQ mamma! I could see one of the waiters clean- 
ing the castors in that little room near our table. She 
poked out the holes in the salt-shaker with—with”— 

“With a pin?” supplied her mother, cheerfully, 
seeing that the child hesitated. “Well, that wasn’t 
b You wouldn’t have had her use a hair-pin, 
would you?” 

“OQ mamma,” and Prue almost shrieked in the 
agony of hearing the terrible fact put into words, ‘‘it 
was a hairpin!” 


———_+o>—___—— 
IMPORTED. 


Colonel Tom Reynolds was shot through the leg, 
and the surgeon was di ing the ity of 
amputation. 


The colonel overheard what was said,—he was of 
Trish birth,—and a up suddenly, he remarked: 

“Save it if you possibly can, doctor; it is very val- 
uable; it’s an imported leg, you know.” 

The doctor concluded that such a man would pull 








through, and he did. 
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For the Companion. 
A PLAYMATE. 


If you cannot find a boy 

Who is ready to enjoy 
Playing ball, 

You can always have a game, 

Little fellow—all the same, 
With the wall! 


The wall is always there, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








| But how could Samson stop it? He would 


| have been glad to, no doubt, for the horrible thing 
was right on to his heels and nearly skinning them | 
at every jump. 
He did what he could,—he squealed in sym- 
pathy at the very top of his voice, drowning poor 


Tim’s howls for help, ‘tis true, but bringing | 


Grandma Tittleby out ina panic. She could not 
catch the barrel! Dear, no! And on it went— 
bound—bound! bump—bump! poor Tim going 
over and over with such rapidity that his head 
was all in a whirl. 

It struck a big rock in the road. Away it 
bounded into the air, coming down on Samson’s 


back with such force as to send him sprawling in | 
the middle of the road, and rolled on over him, | 


| leaving him for a moment nearly stunned. Then 
he sprang to his feet and fled up the hill to his pen, 
where he hid himself in the darkest corner, ‘‘hoot- 
ing,” and holding his breath and listening for the 


| terrible creature which had overtaken him and 


‘while it fairly bummed over the stones and ruts. 


Always has the time to 
spare 


You will see. 


nearly broken his back. 
“Ow-w-w! Sto-o-opit!’”’ came from the barrel, 


Leaping higher and higher, it flew to the bottom 
of the hill, and with a little skip, plunged into 
the goose-pond right among the squalling, hissing 
geese, while grandma came on behind, with her 
cap hanging to the back of her neck and one 
slipper Jost off. | 

Tim crawled out of the pond, wet and bruised, 
|and so dizzy and sick that he could not stand; 
| and after wiping the mud off him with some tansy 
| leaves, grandma went after Grandpa Tittleby, who 
wheeled him up the hill in the wheelbarrow, with | 
such a comical twinkle in his eye that Tim was | 
ashamed and hid his face in his old wet hat. 

But that ride did Tim more good than any 
other he ever took in his life, for it cured him of 
the habit of shirking. | 
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UTS TO CRACK) 
CT Oe 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
ACROSTIC. 


- The magic word with which old tales begin, 
Serenity that troubled souls would win; 

. The restless ocean’s pulsing ebb and flow, 

. Sign that foretells the future’s weal or woe; 
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If you throw the ball to it, 
Quickly back again t’will 
flit, 
Merrily! 
So, tho’ off the others run, 
You are always sure of one 
Who will play 
At a game of “Catch” with 
you! 
Any time you wish it to— 
Any day. 
NM. J. B. 
* aammel 
For the Companion. 


TIM’S RIDE. 


Tim Tittleby was eight 
years old, and a pretty 3 
good boy generally, but 
he had one rather unhappy 
failing: he would some- 
times shirk his duties, 
especially if they were 
anything unpleasant. 

Now if there was one 
thing above another that 
Tim disliked, it was pick- 
ing up potatoes. 

Grandpa Tittleby had a 
large field to dig, and it 
was Tim’s business to pick 
the potatoes up into the 
cart. How he dreaded it! 

Grandpa had been dig- 
ging all the forenoon of 
one September day. 
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After dinner Tim went 
out, and sat down very 
dejectedly on the bulk- 
head door. 
only devise some means 
to avoid picking up those 
potatoes ! 

By and by fs heard 
grandpa get up from his 
nap. 

It was now or never, and 
Tim took to his heels, and 
ran out by the barn, which 
stood at the top of a long 
hill. 

Lying there was a stout 
old vinegar barrel, and in 





If he could C 








a trice he had crept into 
it, and pulled a great 
bunch of pea-vines in after 
him to conceal his pres- 
ence, while grandpa trudg- 
ed around the barn, and 
shouted himself hoarse 
calling for him. 

He had not been in there 
long when he fell soundly 
asleep. 

Now there was a great 
hog in the stye, that 
grandpa called Samson, 
because he was so strong. 
He had rooted under the 
fence, and carried it off on ~ 
his back so many times, 
that grandpa had been 
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obliged to put a ring in 
his long nose. 

But in some way, Samson had got rid of it that 
day, and, to celebrate his liberty, had again 
rooted under the fence. He came warily around 
the corner of the barn, expecting trouble, but 
finding nothing worse than the gobbler strutting 
about, he began to hunt for something to eat. 

Immediately he snuffed out a few early pota- 
toes under the side of the barrel, left over from 
sorting. 

Ah, how he crunched them! But in a moment 
they were gone, and Samson began to push his 
long nose farther under the barrel, in quest of 
more. 

Soon it began to sway, then to roll down on 
Samson, who backed off slowly. It had got over 
the brink of the hill when Tim awoke. 

Away it rolled faster and faster. Samson could 
not understand it, and in great alarm turned 
and fled down the hill, his great ears flapping 
wildly. 

“Stop it! stop it!” shrieked Tim, with jerky, 
muffled cries, from inside. 





For the Companion. 
AN EXCURSION. 


Missy Trot and Master Dot 
Ran away together; 
Said Master Dot to Missy Trot, 
“It’s very cloudy weather!’ 
Said Missy Trot to Master Dot, 
“1 fink it’s doin’ to wain!” 
And when the first drop tumbled down 
They both ran home again. 


—_— _ — +o-—_____. 
For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day Charlie, a six-years-old boy, was watch- 
ing his father preparing some papers to send away 
in the mail, and in reply to his question, was told 
the slips of paper with the government stamps are 
called “wrappers.” 

Some weeks later, he noticed that common letter- 
paper was being used instead, and he instantly 


remarked, ‘‘Papa, you must get some more | 


| ‘gowns.’” His father asked what he meant, and | 4 


| the reply was, ‘‘Why dressing-gowns, papa, to do 
up papers in to send away.” 

Bessie is a little city lady, who has always been 
very much interested in hearing her mother’s de- | 
scription of the country, and the many charming 
things to be seen there. On her first visit to a 


for some moments she gazed at the lively little | 
creatures with wondering delight. ‘Well, Bessie, | 
what do you call them ?” asked her father. | 

Still wrapped in admiration, Bessie answered, 
“I think they must be—calico lambs.” 

One day in school, the teacher asked who of her | 
little geographical maidens could name the islands | 
in Massachusetts Bay. There was a silence and | 
knitting of small brows, and then a bit of a lady | 
sang out triumphantly, ‘“‘J know! Nantucket and 
Martha’s Barnyard.” | 








farm, a number of calves were shown her, and | never 


Why is the sky like a favor granted? 


A summer sea beneath a summer sky, 


6. The nymph who mocks 
with many a false reply; 
7. The highway known to 

travellers manifold— 
These make the witching 
days of blue and gold. 


A. M. P. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
October Birthdays. 

E.S. Haufcourt, Oct. 1, 
1799. 

Robert G.G. Fancoe, Oct. 
3, 1800. 
Eustace Larned McDenn, 
M. D., Oct. 8, 1833. 

Katharine Belle Selza, 
Oct. 9, 1832. 

J.D. Dothon, Oct. 9, 1800. 


Winan Limpel, Oct. 10, 
1633. 

Owen Ashbert, Oct. 16, 
1758 


‘ . 
Hugh T. Neil, Oct. 19, 
1784 


é . 
Jos. T. H. Kane, Oct. 29, 
1795. 


3. 
TWO STARS. 
1 
* * 
e686 @ os 
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No. 1. 

1 to 2. A beautiful season 
of the year. 

1to 3. A place often vis- 
ited at that time. 

2 to 3. Performed again. 

4to5. Persuades. 

4 to 6. To include, 

5 to 6. To affright sud- 
denly. 

No. 2. 

1to2. A pleasant sight 
in autumn. 

1 to 3. A pleasant occupa- 
tion in autumn. 

2 to 3. Laboring. 

4 to 5. An examiner. 

4to6. Flaying. 

5 to 6. Disturbing. 

GILBERT FORREST. 


4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
32 Letters. 


My whole is a line of 
Keats, descriptive of au- 
tumn. My 11 ,26, 31, 13, 24, 30 
are now found in perfec- 
tion. My 4, 25, 10, 23, 1, 20 
shows its brilliant foliage 
tints, and my 29, 17, 2, 16, 5, 
32, 26, 9, 16, 8, bloom by 
the wayside. With 22, 27, 
28, 14 host, an evening 18, 
18, 26, 21, is an occasional 
6, 3, 7, 15 


5. 
CHARADE. 
Do my first—you’ll find suc- 
cess 


The sure reward of faith- 
fulness. 

My second tells of move- 
ment fleet 

When made by nimble 
Highland feet. 


My whole means unimpor- 
tant, slight, 

Yet things of this kind done 
aright 

Will help —know this for 


truest fact— 
To do a great and noble act. 


CLEVELAND. 





Conundrums. 
What bells are never 
rung? Dumb-bells. 
It is aboon. 


What coin does the North Pole most resemble? 


farthing. 


What insect may be said to be made of grease? 


The butterfly. 


When do you steal eggs? When you poach them. 
What small fruits are intangible? Currents of air. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Rid; 2,elm; 3, baa (nine letters)—Admirable. 
2. “If you eat goose on Michaelmas day, you will 
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want money all the year round.” 
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4. Cuvier, Buffon, Darwin. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
bo ue in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 

y- 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wee send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on pose paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin —R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find pout name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











THE OIL GLANDS. 


Nearly two and a half millions of sweat glands 
pour out upon the surface of the body a watery fluid, 
which aids in keeping the skin soft, and, by its evap- 
oration, in regulating the bodily temperature. 

Beside these sweat glands, the skin contains the 
so-called sebaceous glands, that exude an opaque and 
oily matter. The ducts convey it either directly to 
the surface, or into the upper portion of the hair 
follicles—the cavities from which the hair proceeds. 

The oil is designed to help keep the skin supple, 
and especially to promote the softness of the hair. 
These glands are absent from the under part of the 
feet and hands, and are most abundant in the scalp, 
face, canal of the ear, and about the nose and mouth. 
Those in the ear secrete the ear-wax. An excess in 
the secretion renders the face shiny; a deficiency 
renders the skin and hair dry and harsh. 

The glands are sometimes obstructed, when the oil 
becomes thick, or when there is a neglect of cleanli- 
ness. This gives rise to papule, or pimples, which, 
on being pressed out through the narrow mouth of 
the oil duct, resemble worms, or grubs. They are 
frequently called worms, naturally enough, since the 
hardened dirt on the outer end looks like a head; but 
they are only thickened oil, though occasionally a 
minute living worm chooses one of them for his 
abode. 

Occasionally the more fluid elements of the oil are 
absorbed, leaving only the solid, and these harden 
into cutaneous calculi. Or the obstructed secretions 
—yellow, half liquid and half solid, like putty or 
mortar—may form small tumours on the eyebrows, 
face, neck and head. They should be cut out when 
small, or destroyed with caustic. Still, their only 
harm is in the deformity they cause. 

The various forms of acne, or pimple, are due to 
inflammations of these glands. They occur mainly 
at the period of puberty, and in the years immedi- 
ately following, and are regarded as due to the con- 
stitutional changes then in process. There is at that 
period a languid and torpid condition of the skin, a 
tendency to the accumulation of sebaceous matter, 
and a congestion of the coats of the follicles. 

The treatment consists in removing any exciting 
cause that may exist, improving the nutritive power 
of the skin and the general system, and stimulating 
the parts affected. There should also be close atten- 
tion to diet and habits of life. 


—_-—_——_e——_ 
MIMICRY IN NATURE. 


The work of nature is carried on so constantly that 
it is often difficult to comprehend her method. Cause 
and effect are relative. Every cause is the effect of 
some earlier operation, and every effect will cause 
some subsequent change. In looking over the 
ground, the old question comes up over and over 
again: Does the duck swim because it has webbed 
feet, or has it webbed feet because it swims? 

But in working out the great variety of results a 
method is plainly shown. Certain mathematical 
principles give like figures to objects which are in no 
other way related. The overlapping, pointed scales 
on the outside of the pineapple are arranged in the 
same order as those of the pine cone. No doubt this 
mimicry gave name to the fruit. 

It is of interest to see how extensively this arrange- 
ment is followed. Not only in the cones of great 
variety is it found, but in the order of leaves and 
fronds. Those who have a chance to see tropical 
tree-ferns in conservatories or elsewhere, will not 
fail to notice that where the fronds have fallen from 
the stem the scars left are ranged in spiral lines. 

Again, there are spiny euphorbias that have the 
stem strikingly like the cactus, and it is said that the 
iron-woods of the tropics branch like our equisetums, 
or horse-tails. 

On the river-banks of Central America grow many 
different plants which have what Humboldt calls the 
willow form. There are the genuine willows, and 
with them grow a feathery bamboo, a linden, a 
yellow-flowering bignonia, often forty feet high, and 
a tall composita, all having the same foliage, habit, 
end mode of growth as the willows themselves. 

In the Fiji Islands, Dr. Seeman reports having 





found growing by the rivers four different trees, be- 
longing to four different natural orders, yet all having 
willow-leaves. 

—_—_—>——_ 


APPRECIATION. 


Love of appreciation seems to be instinctive in the 
whole animal creation. Whoever does good work is 
encouraged and strengthened by merited praise. 
Well does the writer remember a good farmer, whose 
sleek, fat team horses were admired by all the neigh- 
bors round about. This good condition was not a 
result of their not being worked hard, for the .armer 
did much of the heavy trucking of the village, over 
a hilly road. There was a long, steep hill between 
the station and the village, and here the horses were 
allowed several resting spells on the way up. 


Mr. Small always carried a chunk of wood, with 
which to block the wheels during these rests. Before 
he started he always rubbed their noses, patted them 
encouragingly, and when he gave the word, up they 
went with a will, till the driver stopped them for 
another breathing spell. 

When they pulled well, he always petted and 
praised them, telling them they were good fellows; 
and they seemed so pleased at this little act of appre- 
ciation, that they would hardly wait to rest, so eager 
were they to prove themselves worthy of the praise. 

Children, and grown people, too, are not less sus- 
ceptible to the influence of encouraging words. 

A little fellow of five years of age was doing some- 
thing which his father disapproved. 

“My son, you must not do that,” said his father. 

It happened to be something which the child 


| wanted to do, and for an instant he hesitated, as if 








questioning what would be the consequence if he 
persisted. Finally his better self triumphed, and he 
replied, “All right, papa; I won’t do it any more.” 
erhaps most of us would think that was all there 

was to be said about it, and so the father thought; 
but the little fellow evidently had different ideas, 
for not long after he spoke out: 

“Papa, why didn’t you tell me ‘That’s a good boy?? 
An’ ’twould ’a’ been easier to be good next time.’ 


—_——¢—_____ 
POOR ARITHMETIC. 


Cunning as the crow is, it cannot count, which 
weakness, according to the New York Sun, was 
taken advantage of bya prudent farmer. Connecticut 
farmers this year have been driven to their wits’ end 
to circumvent the crows. A farmer, Amos Brown, 
had a particularly fine piece of corn-land, and was 
harassed by crows who dug up the kernels as fast as 
he could plant them. 


He built a pen of rails in the middle of the lot and 
concealed himself with an old-fashioned, double- 
barrelled shot-gun, determined to kill all he could 
and frighten the rest. As long as he remained in 
the pen, however, not a crow would show itself, and 
after waiting several hours, he grew meditative and 
left the pen. No sooner was he outside the lot than 
down came a big flock of the black robbers. 

Mr. Brown took another trip to the pen, this time 
accompanied by a hired man. After remaining a 
short time the latter returned to the house. As soon 
as he was fairly out of sight down came the crows 
and bang went Mr. Brown’s gun and killed ten of 
the birds. 

This gave Mr. Brown unalloyed pleasure, and as 
he started out of his pen to pick up the dead crows 
and hang them up as a warning to the others, he 
shouted after the rest of the flock: 

“Ah, ye are cunnin’ critters, but ye can’t count 
wuth a cent!” 

—__—_ 


MAKING A KALEIDOSCOPE. 


The Philadelphia Zimes gives simple directions for 
making this toy, which always entertains the young 
people by the beautiful and endless transformations 
which it produces : 


At the glazier’s shop get three strips of glass, say 
ten inches long and one and a half to two inches 
wide, all exactly the same size, and tie them together, 
triangularly, with string. 

Cut a piece of partly transparent writing-paper so 
that it will fit over one end of this prism, leaving 
narrow edges to lap over. Paste this on with muci- 
lage or flour paste, and then cut a piece just like it 
for the other end, except that it must be cut out of 
paper that is entirely opaque. 


n the centre of this opaque end cut a round hole 


a little larger than a silver dime. This hole is for 
the eye. Now cover the sides of the apparatus with 
the same paper you used for the eye-piece, and the 
kaleidoscope is finished. 

Put a few pieces of colored wy or beads in, and 
turn the thin paper end to the light. Then with your 
eye to the hole cut in the opaque paper end, keep the 
prism slowly turning, and you will have all the beau- 
tiful effects shown by the expensive kaleidoscope 
bought in the store. 


_—@—____. 
NEEDED A DOLLY. 


The untaught wisdom of children is often surpris- 
ing. Insight, with them, supplies the place of expe- 
rience. “Mamma,” said little Jessie, one day, after 
a call from a lady accompanied by a curled and be- 
ribboned dog, ‘‘may I give Mrs. Dalton my dolly?” 


‘Why, do you think she wants it?” 

“She may not want it, but she needs it,” said Jessie, 
wisely. ‘‘Fido’s a nice dog, but I think she ought to 
have a dolly besides.” 

“To play with?” 

“Not to play with, if she didn’t want to, but to 
dress and fix up. There isn’t much she can do for 
Fido. After she’s washed him, and put on his rib- 
bon, he wants to go to sleep, and if she had a dolly, 
she could make her clothes and talk to her.” 

Her little brain had leaped at and fathomed the 
fact that idle and fashionable women need some sort 
- pet or puppet, to occupy their empty hearts and 
hands. 

——_—>———__ 


RASH CHOICE. 


“Now, Gus,” said a boy to his playmate, “we’ve 
got this dog in partnership, and half belongs to each 
of us. We'll call one end mine, and one end yours, 
and you can have just which end you like.” 


“All right,” replied Gus. ‘Youcan have the front 
end ( persuasive p» with the eyes and the ears and 
the mouth and the collar and the teeth, or the rear 
end, with just the tail.” 

“T’ll take the front end.” 

“All right; you will have to feed him, then.” 


ee 
HIS REASON. 


“Why don’t you get married, Uncle Peter?” asked 
an acquaintance of a bachelor negro. 

“ y, bress yer soul,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘I’se got an 
old mudder, an’ I has to do fo’ her, sah, an’ if I don’t 
buy her shoes an’ stockin’s, she don’t git none. Now, 
if I was ter git married, I’d hab to buy ’em fo’ m 
wife, an’ dat’d be takin’ de shoes an’ stockin’s right 
out o’ my mudder’s mouf.” 


——_o_——_ 
“IF Indians live in a wigwam in winter, don’t they 


want a wigcold in summer?” asked young Dick, in 
one of his silly moods. 


For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external, use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” A superior remedy.[Adv, 
—_— > 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses peculiar curative 
merit and is much superior to other preparations. [Adv. 
——_>—_———_ 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which isso common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Ade. 








ATTENTION, BOYS! 





















you grow; only 2 screws must be loos- 
ened to adjust it. Suitable for Boys 3 
JSreight to introduce the ma- 
chines. Agents wanted, 
BOYS’ COMPANION TRICYCLE CO, 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
aia talent invalids as 


to 12 years of age. Write for 4 q 
descriptive circular, giving Li A\ y 
4j\" 

ox 207, Canton, Ohio, L) 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’ 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
y p d for 
well as for persons in health. 


The Boys’ Companion Tricycle is 
sizes ind prices; gve inside 
e 
Breakfast Cocoa. 
and is therefore far more economi- 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


adjustable — saddle can be raised as 
measure of leg. ay the 
Warranted absolutely pure 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











Can be made by following these instructions. 
Put % to 34 teaspoonful of the coffee in acup. Pour on 
boiling water, add milk, or cream, and sugar to suit. 

Trial bottle, containing enough for 30 cups, sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 35 cts. 

Remember that the regular price for this size is only 
25 cents, or less than one cent per cup. The 10 cents 
extra is to pay cost of mailing, but on receipt of $6.00, 
we will send a case containing 24 bottles, same size as 
above, enough for 720 cups of Fine Coffee. Expense 
prepaid to any express office in the United States. 


BRETT & BROWN, 153 Milk St, Boston, Mass., 


Sole Agents for the U. 8. ; 
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is nothing like them. 
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ORDERS 


ws wish we could impress upon every reader of the 
YoOuTH’s COMPANION who have to purchase Tea 
and Coffee, that it would be for our mutual benefit if 
they would send their orders to us. Years age we origi- 
nated the plan of offering Premiums of Dinner and 
Tea Sets, Silverware, etc., believing that by import- 
ing and buying these premiums from the makers in large 
p= com wpe we could offer to those who could get their 
riends and neighbors to join them in ordering Tea and 
Coffee, a great deal more for their time and trouble 
than the usual 25 per cent. cash discount allowed by all 





| dealers to those who buy largely would amount to. 





Many of our Premiums would cost, if bought at re- 
tail, two or three times the amount of the cash discount, 
and in nearly every instance, one-half of the amount of 
the order for which they are given. Our Premiums 
= of the latest styles and shapes, and from the best 
makers. 

Our Teas and Coffees are the best that long experi- 
ence, and, we think, the best judgment, will procure. 

Our prices are far below any retailer’s for goods of 
the same quality. 

For a long time we have been asking the readers of the 
YoutTn’s COMPANION to send for our Price and Large 
Illustrated Premium List, containing cuts of our 
Premiums and full information concerning our plan 
of selling Tea and Coffee direct from first hands to 
consumers. 

Nearly all have done so except You. Will YOU 
please drop us a postal, mentioning this Sy er? And 
whether you order any goods or not, it will please us to 
know that you have read our advertisement. 


oe = ‘ii 





aN 


Asa samule of the many premiums, we offer the fol- 


lowing, in English Decorated goods, with a neutral 
gray decoration upon a white body, like above cut. 

Dinner Sets of 144 pieces with an order of $30. 
Cash price without Tea or Coffee order, $12. 


2 
Dinner Sets of 130 pieces with an order of $25. 
A DEI ICIOUS CUP OF Cash price without Tea or Coffee order, 10 
Dinner Sets of 112 


ieces with an order of #20. 
| Cash price without order for Tea and Coffee, $8.50. 
| Hundreds of other premiums are fully illustrated i 
| Our Premium List, including Silverware, French and 
| English China, Gold-band and Moss-Rose Dinner and 
Tea Sets, etc., Hanging and Table Lamps. We also offer 
these Premiums for sale without orders for Tea and 
Coffee, at a very small advance upon first cost. Our 
Cash sales in amounted to over $30,000 for Premi- 
ums, aside from club orders for Tea and Coffee, and we 
hope for an increase in 1 
| to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to the 
publishers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


CREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BUY THE WRINGER cave 


' re MOST LABOR 
rt 











* PURCHASE GEAR 


><@a Saves half the labor of other 
¥ wringers, and costs but little more. 








If your druggist or dealer does not keep Williams’ Shaving Soaps_ they will be sent 

dress _— receipt of price in stamps or currency, as follows: Willia 

ee Soap, 15 cents; Williams’ Celebrated B: 

for TOILET use, by mail, 40 cents. We believe that no reader of this paper having once experienced the 
‘o to be without it. Its purity, delicate perfume and delightful emol- 

‘OILET, BATH or NURSERY. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Clastonbury, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SHAVING SOAPS. 
(Established 1840 as Williams & Bros., Manchester.) 


Gentlemen who are shaved by their barbers will greatly add to their comfort and safety by seeing that their cups 
are always supplied with WILLIAMS’ SOAPS. : 





EMPIREtGs Stotnes. 


d White Rubber Rolls. arranted. 
wanted everywh Empire W. Co., Auburn, N. ¥. 








GENUINE © 


YANKEE SOAP. 


MANCHESTER CONN. 
OTHERS 


UNWISE AND UNFORTUNATE 


IS THE MAN WHO TRIES TO SHAVE WITHOUT 


WILLIAMS’ SOAPS. 


They have been Standard for 50 yeats. Produce a marvellously rich, creamy lather, which quickly softens the 
Unlike most shaving soaps they never smart the face but are soothing and _ heali 


ing. There 


st-paid, to any 
ms’ Shaving Stick, 25 cents; Genu- 
arbers’ Bar Soap, in packages of 6 cakes, ay 

uxury 
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For the Companion. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF MY 
BOYHOOD. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In Two PARTS.—PART I. 


In a log house, in a new settlement, eight miles 
west of the city of Rochester, which, however, 
was not a city then, I first saw the light (that of a 
tallow candle), in September, 1827. 

That event, of so much importance to me, took 
place so nearly upon the stroke of midnight that 
it was never fully decided whether the 17th or the 
18th of the month should be set down as my 
birthday. In my childhood, some freedom of 
choice being left to me in the matter,—strange as 
it may seem that a boy should be able to choose 
the day of his birth,—I stoutly maintained that 
the 17th was the anniversary, since it added the 
dignity of one day to my youthful years. But, 
later in life, for a sadder reason, I fixed upon the 
date which made me a day younger. 

I had, however, cause to regret, even in my 
boyhood, that I did not put off my entrance upon 
the stage a few weeks longer; for then I could 
have enjoyed the distinction of having been born 
in a new framed house, which the family moved 
into while I was still in the cradle. But, as it 
made not the slightest difference to me at the time, 
so now I am as well content as if my eyes had 
first blinked, or my infant voice first piped, in a 
palace. 

The settlement was then fifteen or sixteen years 
old. My father, Windsor Stone Trowbridge, was 
one of the earliest pioneers of that region, emi- 
grating to Monroe County, from Westmoreland, 
in the winter of 1811-12. Having lately come of 
age, and married my mother, Rebecca Willy, he 
crossed the frontier, and with his ox-team and 
little load of household goods, pushed forward 
into the dense wilderness of Western New York. 

The country was then covered by an almost un- 
broken forest; the Genesee River was unbridged, 
and there was no settlement, more than a house 
and a saw-mill, where the city of Rochester now 
stands. 

He crossed the river on the ice, near its mouth, 
selected a spot for his homestead in the forests of 
Ogden, cut down the trees, and with the help of 
his pioneer neighbors “rolled up” a house. Such 
was the term used to describe the building of one 
of those early backwoods houses, the common 
log hut with one room. Not a nail was used in 
its construction. Nails being scarce and costly, 
wooden pegs took their place. The floor was of 
split chestnut logs; and the boards of the sleigh- 
box, laid across the poles under the roof, formed 
a loft. 

No stones could be had for the fireplace, on ac- 
count of the deep snow. As soon as this began 
to disappear, my mother went into the woods, and 
having found two or three small stones to place 
her kettles on, to prevent them from sinking down 
into the ground and spoiling her fire, ‘‘felt rich,” 
as she used smilingly to tell us children in later 
years. 

This hut, however, was only a temporary 
shelter; and it soon gave way to the new, com- 
fortable house in which I was born. This was 
built of logs, indeed, but they were hewed on the 
outside, and the cracks between them were filled 
with clay. This in turn was succeeded by the 
substantial framed house, in which my boyhood 
was passed. 

It stood, and I believe still stands, on the north 
side of a road running east and west, a mile or 
more from Spencer’s Basin, now Spencerport, on 
the Erie Canal. Behind it was the well, with its 
old iron-bound bucket; and still beyond that was 
the fine old orchard of apple and peach trees, 
which my father’s hand had planted, and which 
were in their thrifty prime in the days of my 
childhood. 

Surrounding the house and barn and orchard, 
were the rolling pastures where I used to go in 
search of the cows, the grain-fields where I hoed 
corn or pulled red-root many a long day, and the 
wood-lot where I hunted squirrels. 

In front of the house the ground fell in a gentle 
green slope to the road, on the other side of 
which, not many rods away, was an immense, 
gloomy swamp, shaded by lofty elms that shut 
out the sunshine, and full of fallen trunks, rotten 
logs covered with moss as with coats of thick fur, 
and black, silent pools, which to my childish 
imagination had a mysterious depth. Awe and 
wonder peopled for me those profound solitudes. 


By night, coons whinneyed and owls hooted in | 


them, and clouds of mosquitoes came out of them. 
The roaring of the wind in the tossing sea of tops, 
the creaking of dry limbs, the fire-flies fitfully 
starring the dark skirts of the swamp, and the 
bears and panthers and phantoms which I fancied 
inhabiting it, filled my childish soul with a fear- 
ful joy. 


and sometimes, I think it was usually when there | taught anything, but to be kept out of our | 
had been a shower, and the wind was southerly, | mother’s way at home. 
strange, sulphurous odors were wafted to us from| I can remember dangling my little feet from a | 
the troubled pools. | front bench, where I had nothing to do during the 
One would think that our farmhouse must have | long hours but to “sit still,” and wish that I could 
been in an unhealthy place. But it was not so. | be let out. The frightful thing occurred at recess. 
There was no ague in the neighborhood, and but | Being left to myself while my sisters were at play, 
little sickness in our family. The house stood on | I crept into a corner of the old zigzag rail fence 
high ground; smudge-fires built near it in the | by the road, where, seeing a flower growing in the 


| on the desk! 


summer evenings were our protection against 
mosquitoes. 
There was a tradition among the boys that this 


been twelve or thirteen years old before I ventured 
to explore it very far. Then, taking advantage 


swamp was impassable; and I think I must have| to pass it between two rails. 


field on the other side, I reached through to pick 
it. 

In doing so, I must haye turned my head so as 
But I forgot the 


| sidewise movement when I started to withdraw it, 


and discovered, to my consternation, that although 


of an unusually dry season, I tramped and| my head was small enough to get through the 
scrambled through it, and, to my surprise, found | fence, it was too large to get back! And there I | 
it was only a narrow belt of woods, with high and | hung. My sisters, hearing my screams, rushed | 
dry farm lands on the other side. I lost my | to the spot with a whole flock of girls, and with 


had left it unpenetrated. 


places in life filled with shadowy terrors, until, 
with a little resolution, they have been passed 
through. When last I visited the old homestead, 
there was no black swamp in front of it, but a 
well-drained, broad green meadow, basking in 
the summer sun. 

I was the eighth child of my parents, and the 
youngest but one. My father had almost too 
delicate a constitution for the life of hard labor to 
which he was born. He had a talent for music, 
of which he was passionately fond, and which he 
used to teach in the 
early pioneer days. I 
can remember seeing 
him, in after years, so 
much affected by the 
singing of the 
| country choir in 
the old meeting- 
house, during 
which service it 
was customary 
for the congre- 
gation to stand, 
that he would be 
obliged to sit 
down, overcome 
by his emotions. 

He was a cap- 
ital story-teller, 
having great 
powers of dra- 
matic and hu- 
morous mimic- _ |)|\j 
' ry, and he would 
at times amuse 
jus children by 
talking to us 
|in improvised 
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HANGING A 


|rhyme. He had an irritable temper, but he was 
a kind and indulgent parent, and to my mind he 
was ever a model of upright conduct and sound 
judgment. He was much consulted by his neigh- 
bors in matters of business, and even strangers 
came to him, from long distances, to get his 
opinion of horses, for which he had a great love, 
and of which he had an intuitive knowledge. 
For nearly twenty years he was collector of taxes, 
| an office which gave him a pleasant, if not a very 
profitable, occupation in winter, and opportunities 
for meeting all sorts of people, in his all-day rides. 

My mother was a woman of strong devotional 
feelings and a sensitive temperament, combined 
with great energy of character. Both were born 
in New England; she in East Haddam, Conn., he 
in Framingham, Mass.; but both were removed 
to Westmoreland, in Central New York, in early 
childhood. 

She taught school in her girlhood, and was 
always ambitious of giving her children a good 
education. From many a household task I was 





| 














respect for it from that day, and almost wished I | their help came near wrenching my neck in two, 


in the excitement of that tragical moment. The | 


I have since found many dark and mysterious | sun-bonnet was in the way, and my own frantic 


struggles baffled them; and it seemed a long 
while before the problem was solved of getting 
my head out the way it went in. I have no recol- 
lection of its being got out, but I suppose it was. 






































SCHOOL-BOY. 


Curiously enough, the next thing I remember | 
in connection with the old school-house is also an 
experience of hanging. That was after I had be- | 
gun to go to school regularly in summer time. 

Teachers had odd ways of punishing pupils in | 
those days; and one kind-hearted school-mistress | 
threatened to hang some of the little ones if they | 
were mischievous, or did not keep still in their | 
seats. 

I was naturally mischievous, and it was about 
the hardest thing in the world for me to keep still. 
And one day I incurred the penalty. 

I have no doubt her object was to frighten us 
into obedience, and save her the necessity of in- 
flicting actual pain. But neither ferule nor switch 
could have been so cruel to a sensitive child as the 
fear and horror of that painless punishment. Of | 
course, I did not know it would be painless. I had | 
only a strong prejudice against hanging. I had 
heard that men were hung for the worst of crimes, | 
and I believed it would be a terrible disgrace, as 
well as very disagreeable. So when, to execute 


ter. Not much hanging about that, with my feet 
To make it seem more like the real 
thing, she placed some books under my feet, and 
made me stand on them, while she tightened the 
rope by which I was supposed to be suspended. 

No sooner, however, was this accomplished, 
amidst the titterings of the school, which she 
tried in vain to hush,—I believed she was actually 
laughing herself, when her head was down,—than 
a sense of the ignominy of the situation came 
over me, and I yielded to a desperate impulse. 

If I was to hang, I would hang in earnest; no 
fooling! I kicked the books from under my feet. 
But instead of dangling in the air, I broke the 
string by my weight, and came down upon the 
solid desk. 

The school-mistress replaced the books, and 
again I kicked them away. By this time, fear 
and shame had given place to rage; I was in a 
paroxysm of fury. She was once more trying to 
get the books under me, when I aimed my kick, 
not at them, but at her head. 

She was stooping before me, and I can see now, 
as vivid as if the scene had occurred but yester- 
day, her glossy black hair come tumbling down, 


| and the broken side combs, flying off, fall upon 


the bench and the floor. Fortunately, I was 
barefoot, and I don't imagine I damaged any- 
thing much except her combs. Thereupon, 
finding the affair growing rather more serious 
than she had anticipated, she told me I might 
go to my seat. 

She never attempted to hang me after that. 
But she hung other boys, who, having learned 
that the punishment was not painful nor danger- 
ous, stood complacently on the books, with the 
string tied under their arms, and over the nail, 
and grinned back at the grinning school. 

A few years ago, I described in a book of 
fiction some of the punishments I witnessed or 
underwent at school, and was accused of in- 
venting absurdities. In these days of better 
teachers and more humane methods, it seems 
impossible that such things could ever have 
been tolerated in a civilized community. I 
remember one master who used to sit in his 
chair, watch for offenders while he was hearing 
recitations, and when he saw one, hurl his ruler 
at him. 

“Pick that up and bring it to me!” he would 
call out. And it was lucky for the culprit who 
came tremblingly forward, if the first hit (he 
may have received the missile on his knuckles 
or his head) was deemed sufficient punishment 
for his offence. 

One boy in school was addicted to sucking his 
thumb, even at the age of thirteen or fourteen; he 
used to hold his book open before his face, and 
pretend to be studying, while he was in reality in- 
dulging in that solace. But, not being near- 
sighted on ordinary occasions, he was apt to hold 
the book too close for any honest purpose, and 
thus betray himself. The book, or the hand hold- 
ing it, was at such times a favorite target for the 
ruler. If we saw the master’s eye on him, we 
would watch with the most intense interest for the 
expected shot, which was sure to bring down the 
game, perhaps with a yelp of pain from the owner 
of the book and hand. 

I have seen this same master jerk a juvenile 
offender from his seat, throw open the great stove, 
full of flaming brands, and pretend he was going 
to put him into it. This was worse than the 
threat of hanging. 

One day, when a small shaver in his arms was 
screaming in the wildest terror, with his head with- 
in scorching distance of the horrid furnace, an- 
other boy, older and more knowing than he, was 
observed to laugh. 

‘‘What are you laughing at?’ demanded the 
master. 

“To see him so scart! you wouldn’t put him 
in the fire,” was the innocent reply. 

“I wouldn’t, would I ?” said the master. ‘“May- 


| be I wouldn’t put him in all over, but I might 


burn all the hair off from his head,—or off from 
yours, either!” 

So saying, he let the first boy go, and catching 
up the one who had laughed, thrust him headlong 
so near the fire that it seemed to some of us that 
the hair must go. The victim evidently thought 
so himself, for it was now his turn to yell with 
fright. 

The master seemed to consider this sudden con- 
version of the smiling sceptic as a good joke, 
and he encouraged the school to laugh aloud by 
laughing himself. Yet this man was esteemed 
one of our best teachers, and he afterwards 
edited a paper devoted to schools and educational 
methods! 

We certainly had worse masters, and one was 
an absolute tyrant. I remember a boy being 
punished by him unmercifully, because he could 


| saved because I was seen with a book in my | her threat, she carried me to the high desk,—high | not add up correctly six ciphers. He thought at 
|hand. She was far more strict in the discipline | to me,—which ran around three sides of the school- | first they made six. As he was thrashed for that 
| of us children than our father; fortunately, per- | room, I struggled with all my might to get away. | false estimate, he thought five might be the 
haps, for us, although I am sure we did not think | Others had struggled and pleaded, and at the last | answer. Then, being cudgelled again, in his agony 
| so atthe time. She lived through a long and busy | moment had been let off. But I did not plead; I| of pain and terror, he made the wildest guesses as 
life, until her ninety-first year. My father died | kicked. It seemed time to make an example, and | to the amount, receiving a fresh punishment for 


| when I was sixteen. 

| Atacrossing of the roads, half a mile east of 
our house, was the red brick school-house where 
I received the rudiments of learning. My first 
recollection of going there is impressed upon my 
|memory by a frightful circumstance. I could 
| hardly have been three years old; I remember 
| that I wore a girl’s frock and sun-bonnet. I was 


But the mosquitoes were an objection; | taken there, I suppose, by my sisters, not to be, 


I was the chosen victim. 


By main strength she placed me upright on the | 


each. 
This simply because he was too dull or too much 


desk against the wall. She had the executioner’s | frightened to see that six noughts made nought. 
cord in her hand. This she proceeded to tie in a| He carried on his person marks of the ruthless 
noose, not around my neck, but under my arms. | ferule for weeks, and in his heart revengeful feel- 
Finding that it was not to be quite so bad as I ex- | ings for the wrong all his life. 

pected, I allowed her to pass the end of the cord| Painful and grotesque positions of the body 





over a nail in the wall above my head. | were among the punishments employed by the 
Thereupon the school broke into derisive laugh- , teachers of those days. Holding out books at 
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arms’ length; ‘sitting on nothing,”’ that is to say, | at a very low price, and for a plant-stand, a wide | pulling them to see if they were strong, pleating 
keeping a sitting posture against the door or smooth | board fastened to the window-sill will do admira-| them to see if they cracked, Mrs. Walton chose a 


: : | 
wall without any other support; “holding down | bly. 


a nail in the floor,” the culprit pressing the tip of | A few words regarding culture, and we are done. | 
one finger upou it, while standing on his feet, | Light, air, warmth, and water are the essentials 
without bending his knees,—an almost impossible | for the successful culture of house plants. Ina 
attitude, enforced by applications of the ruler when | cold climate, it is desirable either to have a double | 
the agonized joints yielded too much; standing | window, or to arrange a heavy curtain which could 
with an arm upstretched, and the thumb noosed | be let down at night between the plants and the 
with a string and hung by a nail in the wall; these | window. Water about twice a week. Veutilate | 
are specimens of the tortures used to supplement | from the top of the window, never allowing the | 
those of the ruler and the birch. cold air to blow directly upon the plants. Choose 

I suppose I had my share of them in my early | a south window for the plants, if possible, for if 
boyhood, when pupils were punished for the! they are where they can have an abundance of 
very slightest faults, and sometimes for nothing at | sun, they will thrive nicely. The varieties named 
all. I had no interest in my studies, and I may are few in number, and cost but little, but their 
have been set to hold down a nail or sit on noth- | bloom will delight the owner and well repay all 
ing, merely for moving in my seat, or looking off | the care given them. Grorce R. Knapp. 
my book in certain hours. 

For the worst thing which I can now remember | ‘ " 

: : : | For the Companion. 
doing, I received no punishment at all, except 
that of a tortured conscience. 

There had been a heavy rain one night, and the | 
next day the boys had some fun, playing about a| It was avery busy day at Storrs & Jackson’s. All 
puddle of water on the roadside. They tried to | the country customers had come in to make their 
push one another into it, and it was considered | purchases for the week, which they always did on | 
grand sport when one of them got a wet foot. I | Saturdays, rain or shine. The five over-worked 
thought it would be fine to do as the rest did, but clerks were rushing here and there, striving to be in 

half-a-dozen places at once, and old Storrs himself, | 
I was one of the smallest boys, and there — smiling and obsequious, was bowing in the carriage | 
only one of about my own size. This was a little | customers, and giving a more familiar greeting to 
playmate of mine, who was just beginning to go | the plainly dressed people who were not likely to run 
to school. up a long bill. 

He stood facing the puddle, on the edge of it, in| ‘Just look at old Storrs bowing and scraping to 
the most unsuspicious attitude, when I stole up| Mrs. Walton,” Tom Jarvis whispered to one of his | 
behind him, just as I had seen the big boys steal | fellow-clerks. ‘Wonder if he won’t have a crick in 
up behind one another, and gave him a push. [| ate fat back to-night.” ’ 
expected to see him wet his foot only; but to my Oh, he’s bowing to the hundred-dollar bill he ex: | 

. pects to get out of her,’ the other answered. ‘She 
horror he plunged headforemost into the water. talks big about her indifference to expense, but all 

It was a good joke, but I had overdone it. He | the same she holds on to her money with a tight grip. 
might have drowned if some of the long-armed | Those newly rich people always do. But I’ll bet the 
fellows had not fished him out. He was bundled | Boss is more than a match for her.” 
up in shawls and carried home, while I was looked | Mrs. Walton, a stout, vulgar, pretentious woman, 
upon as a little monster. So at least it seemed to | sailed into the store with her head thrown back, and 
me, as I afterwards sat on the low front bench in | What she considered a haughty carriage. She had 
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A TRIFLING MISTAKE. 








* wanting in humanity and good sense. 


the school-room, and imagined everybody to be 
looking at me, and thinking what a black-bearted 
wretch I was. 

Why the teacher did not punish me as I deserved, | 
I couldn’t comprehend. The very fact that my | 
guilt was passed over in silence, made me regard 
it as something too awful to be dealt with by any | 
ordinary means of retribution. I suppose the | 
master understood the comparatively innocent | 
motive of the deed better than I did myself until | 
years after, when I was old enough to reason my- 
self out of the lasting misery of a childish re- 
morse. 

I would not have it understood that all our 
teachers, or even the majority of them, were 
For two 
or three I had a great deal of respect and affec- | 
tion, and if their ways of discipline were some- | 
times rough, it was because they had, in win- | 
ter time particularly, a rather unruly school to 
govern. 

There was a summer and a winter term; women | 
teachers would do for the former, but for the | 
latter, which drew in the big boys and girls, only | 
able-bodied men would answer. There was a new | 
teacher for almost every term; but occasionally 
an old and tried one was re-employed. That this | 
was not oftener done was owing to a false econ- | 
omy, the good teacher commanding better pay | 
with his increasing reputation. 
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For the Companion. 
FLOWERS FOR THE WINDOW. 


During the past few months, the writer has had 
several inquiries from young people, asking for 
instructions how to make a window garden, which 
should be pretty and at the same time cost but 
little. It is to be presumed that an answer to 
these applications through the columns of the Com- 
panion will reach most of the inquirers, and many 
others who would also like to have such a garden. 

We will suppose that the reader has only two or 
three dollars to spend in flowers, and, of course, 
wishes to obtain the best varieties possible for the 
money. On that basis, therefore, we will select 
varieties. 

First, we would buy three varieties of single 
geraniums, namely: Prima Donna, a pure white, 
Sunshine, light red, and Jean Sisley, scarlet, with 
white eye. Next, three double varieties: Alba 
Perfecta, white, Amie Hoste, deep crimson, and 
Pocahontas, deep pink, shaded with violet. This 
lot of plants would cost not over one dollar. 

We would then select three flowering begonias : 
Bruanti, with bright green foliage, flowers large 
white, tinged with delicate pink, Insignis, a fine 
variety for winter-blooming, with pink flowers, 
and Sandersoni, flowers coral-like, and a very 
free bloomer. In addition, we would have two or 
three Rez, or ornamental-leaved begonias. This 
lot also would cost about one dollar. 


For the dollar we have yet to spend we would 
select two fuchsias, variety Speciosa, with blue 
tubes and sepals; bright red corolla. This variety 
is the best for winter-blooming of any we ever 
tested. Moreover, we would then have a few 
bulbs of hyacinth, a rose-bush or two, a plant of 
heliotrope and one of verbena. If any money re- 
mains, add to the list a few more geraniums. 

Here are plants sufficient to make a very pretty 
window garden, and certainly the expense is not 
very great. Pots for these plants may be obtained 





| been wealthy a very short time—not long enough to 
| forget the value of the dimes, which were scarce 
| enough in her days of poverty, and to keep a sharp 
lookout over them, but yet striving to impress others 
with her indifference to expense. Parsimony and 
ostentation waged a perpetual battle in her mind. 

“IT do hope you’re goin’ to wait on me yourself, Mr. 
Storrs,”’ she said, loftily. ‘The last time I was here 
I had a stupid fellow who didn’t know real valenshun 
lace from imitation.” She did not add that she was 
ignorant of the difference herself, until one of the 
other clerks pointed out the mistake. “Yes, sir, 
that’s just what he did. I never wear any but the 
real thing, and I don’t care what it costs.” 

“Oh, of course, of course, Madam,” Mr. Storrs 
answered, obsequiously. ‘A lady of your fortune 
wouldn’t be seen with that cheap stuffon you. Most 
people can’t afford the price of real laces, so we’re 
obliged to keep all kinds on hand. You shall have 
the best clerk in the establishment to-day. I only 
wish it was in my power to wait on you myself, but I 
am compelled to give my personal supervision to a 
large country order. Here, you,”—to one of the cash 
boys,—“tell Mr. Allen to come here immediately. I 
don’t care whether he’s busy or not, I want him.” 

In a few moments a bright, intelligent-looking lad 
of about eighteen hurried up. 

“Here, Mr. Allen, I want you to wait on Mrs. Wal- 
ton. Show her the best qualities of our goods. Those 
handsome lace fichus, and the velvet mantle we | 
opened to-day. It will suit your figure to perfection, 
Madam! None but a stately, queenly person ought 
to wear that style of mantle.” 

Henry Allen checked a smile as he glanced at the 
portly figure of the lady. She spoke to him in a 
peremptory tone, as Mr. Storrs bowed himself off: 

“You needn’t show me no velvet mantles, young 
man. I got mine from New York, and it cost me one 
hundred dollars. I reckon yours isn’t a patch to 
mine. I want to see them new silks Mr. Storrs said 
you have got in. You’re mighty young, seems to me, 
to know much about the quality of goods,” she 
added, with a suspicious look. 

“T have been clerking ever since I was twelve years 
old, Madam,” he answered, respectfully. 

“Be you any relation of old William Allen, who 
died round here three years ago?” was the next 
question. 

A hot flush crept up into the boy’s face, and his 
voice faltered a little as he answered, “I am his son, 
Madam.” 

Would he never get over the shame of being his 
father’s son? Would his years of hard work and 
strict honesty never outweigh the chance circum. 
stance of his birth? Because his father had been a 
drunkard, and only by a lucky accident had escaped 
conviction for forging his employer’s name, was he, 
innocent, to bear through life the burthen of another’s 
sin? Henry Allen’s eyes were cast down, but he 
could feel the woman’s contemptuous look, and her 
tone was more arrogant than usual when she spoke: 

“TI wish you’d hurry with those silks, young man, 
and don’t you go to show me any that ain’t all silk. 
You can’t cheat me in goods. I’m up to all your 
trade tricks. Does old Storrs allow you a percentage 
on the goods you sell, or pay you a salary?” 

“He gives his clerks a regular salary,” was the 
answer. 

“Well, then, it ain’t so much to your profit to cheat 
as if your living depended on it,” with a coarse 
laugh. “When hear of a clerk getting a percentage, 
I keep my eyes open, I tell you. I don’t like those 
dingy-colored silks. Show me something brighter.” 

“But these browns and grays are very handsome 
and fashionable, Madam,” remonstrated Henry 
Allen. 

“They’re too grave for me. I’m not a Quaker.” 

Henry, looking at her brickdust-colored skin and 
shapeless figure, thought that the gravest colors were 
needed to tone down such marked imperfections, but 
it was his business to sell to his customers, and not 
to cultivate their taste. 

After a deal of tossing and turning over the goods, 








bright shade of mauve. The very shade to show off 
her defects of complexion and figure, but she was 
jubilant over it until it came to paying the bill. Then 
she haggled over the price, and it was useless for 
Henry to remind her that he was not the owner of 
the store, and could not deduct from the stated 
price. 

“Here I’ve gone and bought laces, and embroider- 
ies, and a silk dress, run up a bill of over a hundred 
dollars, and you won’t take a cent off! It’s just a 
swindle, that’s what it is; but when people have 
money, everybody takes a turn at cheating them. 
Well, I suppose I’ve got to pay.” 

She felt in her satchel for her pocket-book, but 
changed color when she found it was not there. 

“I’m sure I put it in my satchel,” she said, ner- 
vously. ‘But no, I remember when I was lookin’ at 
them lace fichoos yonder, I took it out and put it out 
on the counter.” 

“You'll be sure to find it there, then,” said Henry, 
going to the next counter. “No one has touched 
these laces since I showed them to you.” 

The counter was piled with laces and embroideries. 
Piece after piece was lifted, but no pocket-book was 
visible. Mrs. Walton’s broad face grew redder and 
redder as the search progressed. 

“I can swear on a stack of Bibles I laid it right 
here, young man,” she cried in a shrill, angry voice. 
“TI was lookin’ at this here valenshun fichoo, and I 
laid my pocket-book under it. There was three hun- 
dred dollars in it, and it’s got to be found.” 

“What is the matter, Mrs. Walton?” said Mr. 
Storrs, who had hurried up, hearing her raised, angry 
voice. 

“Matter enough, I reckon. I’m willin’ to spend 
my money freely, but I ain’t goin’ to lose three hun- 
dred dollars in bank notes. I laid my pocket-book 
right here, and it’s gone.” 

‘‘Has any one been to that counter since you left it, 
Mr. Allen?” asked Mr. Storrs sternly. The young 
man was pale with indignation at the woman’s tone 
and looks, but he answered quietly: 

**No one, sir. We only left the laces a few minutes 
ago, and I think it possible Mrs. Walton is mistaken 
as to the place she left her pocket-book.” 

“T tell you, Mr. Storrs, I put it right here,” she 
cried, vehemently. “I never forget where I lay my 
money. It’s my opinion you needn’t look further 
than that young Allen to find it. I can’t understand | 
what you meant by takin’ him as a clerk after all his 
father’s disgrace. I’m goin’ home now, but I want 
you to understand I ain’t goin’ to lose that money 
quietly.” 

“The whole place shall be searched, Madam,” Mr. 
Storrs said, nervously rubbing his hands. ‘I’m con- 
fident if it has been left here, it will be found.” 

“I guess if you go the right way to work,” with a 
contemptuous look at Henry, “‘you’ll be pretty apt to | 
find it.” She swept away, her head higher than 
usual, and Mr. Storrs turned furiously upon the young 
man, who stood pale and silent before him. 

“Come to my office, sir, and we’ll investigate this 
matter,” he said. 

“Now, hand over that money without a word,” he 
said, when they reached there. 

“Why, do you believe I stole it, Mr. Storrs?” he 
cried. ‘I swear to you I never saw the pocket-book. 
I don’t believe she ever brought it to the store. 
Surely, surely, knowing me as well as you do, you 
cannot really think I would commit such a crime!” 

“How do I know when bad blood is going to crop 
out?” his employer answered, brutally. “I ran a 
risk in taking you on, and now I’m going to suffer 
forit. You've got to be searched, sir, and to avoid 
scandal in my establishment, I'll do it myself, instead 
of sending for a policeman. You needn’t resist!” 

“Resist !”’ the unhappy boy drew himself up proud- 
ly. “I would have insisted upon a search even if 
you had not proposed it.” 

He said no more. In the agony of his humiliation 
he uttered no protest, made no assertions of inno- 
cence, but when the unavailing search was over, he 
said to his employer: 

“T hope, sir, you are satisfied!” 

“Satisfied! no, I’m not. You haven’t got the 
money On your person, but perhaps you dropped it 
somewhere in the store when you were suspected. 
You'll stay in here while I have the place searched.” 

For hours Henry Allen sat there, his face buried 
in his hands. He knew that the mere suspicion of 
the theft was quite sufficient to ruin him in the com- 
munity where he lived, and his father had sinned. 

He thought of his mother and little sister, and 
how he would be forced to leave them to make a liv- 
ing among strangers, and another home for them, 
for they could not live without him. But could he 
do it? Would not this base suspicion cling to him 
like a leprosy? The terrible burthen of an inheri- 
tance of shame seemed to crush out all hope and 
strength from his sore young heart, and yet he had 
tried so hard to do right! 

The entrance of Mr. Storrs roused him, and he 
looked up inquiringly. 

“No, the money has not been found,” his employer 
said, harshly, “and I don’t say you took it. Dare 
say the woman dropped it in the street! But all the 
same, Allen, I can’t keep you here. It would ruin my 
business, and she’s got an awful tongue, and would 
go about saying all kinds of things about my estab- 
lishment, where I keep thieves as clerks. 

“Tell Mr. Nally to pay you the balance of your 
month’s wages. I’ve no fault to find with you as a 
clerk, and I dare say you'll get another situation. 
But not in this place. You’ll have to go away. Good- 
bye.” 

It was a curt farewell, but selfish, and hard as old 
Storrs was, he felt a twinge of remorse at this 
summary dismissal of a young man who had served 
him faithfully and honestly for years, and whom he 
knew in his inmost soul to be guiltless of any wrong- 
doing. But the idea of keeping him in his store, and 
thus acknowledging to the world his faith in his clerk’s 
innocence, never crossed his mind for a second. He 
was not going to run the risk of losing a single cus- 
tomer for a foolish sentiment. 

It was a cruel ordeal for Henry Allen to carry the 
bad news to his mother. She met it as good mothers 
do all over the world, thank God for them! She felt 
it acutely, but she spoke cheerfully and hopefully, 
dwelling on his innocence, and trying to make him 
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feel that only a sense of guilt should crush a man, 
and humiliate him before his fellow-men. She 
succeeded, and it was with a brave heart Henry 
turned his. back on his old home, and went to seek 
employment in a city in another State. 

About a month after the occurrence [ have related, 
Mrs. Walton drove up to the establishment of Storrs 
& Jackson, and, seeing Mr. Storrs in the door-way, 
beckoned him to her. He went with a sinking heart, 
believing that she was going to annoy him about her 
missing money. Perhaps, to avoid a scandal, he 
would be forced to pay it. But to his surprise, she 
turned a gracious and smiling countenance to him. 

“Got in your fall goods, Mr. Storrs?” she called 
out. “I haven’t been here for an age, have 1? Why, 
I do believe the last time was when I made such a 
fuss about my pocket-book! Would you believe it,” 
with a loud laugh, “the very first thing my eyes 
lighted on when I got home was the pocket-book, 
lyin’ on my dressing-table. I thought of sending you 
word, but then it was a iriflin’ mistake, you know. 
You’d hear it all in good time.” 

Even old Storrs felt a movement of righteous in- 
dignation. 

“Not such a trifling mistake, Madam. It has cost 
me my very best clerk, and driven him out of the 
place. It was hard on him and his mother, you see.” 

“Oh, well!” with another laugh, “you’re rich 
enough to hire as many clerks as you want, and I 
guess it’s best old Allen’s son should leave here, any- 
way. He didn’t take my pocket-book that time, but 
I reckon he wasn’t too good for it. Come, show me 
your finest cashmeres.” 

Iam happy to say that old Storrs called on Mrs. 
Allen that evening, and related the conversation. 

“Not that I ever believed he had taken the woman’s 
money,” he said, “‘but I dare say he will be glad to 
hear it is found. You can write to him that I’m 
willing to take him back.” 

“He will not return,” Mrs. Allen said, quietly. 
**He hasa good situation, and I don’t think he will be 
willing to run the risk of another such ‘trifling mis- 
take.’” 
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For the Companion. 


NECK RUCHINGS. 


The term “hand-made” applied to many articles, 
seems, in these days, to have become a passport to 
popular favor, and these simple but dainty garni- 
tures will doubtless be appreciated by girl readers. 

A steel crochet hook will be required for working; 
further than this, materials differ in color and kind 
according to individual taste. Crochet linen or cotton 
thread, écru, red, or white, may be used, or knitting 
silk in any preferred color. Split zephyr is also very 
nice for the work, and a ruche especially pretty and 
desirable for winter wear may be made from cream- 
white zephyr, with tinsel cord or a chain-stitching of 
silk on the edge, following the curves. A variety of 
changes in color and finish will readily suggest them- 
selves to the worker. 





Ruching No. 1. 


Make a chain of the length required; chain five; 
turn. 

First row. Work one treble crochet in the sixth 
stitch of chain; * chain one; pass one; one treble in 
next stitch; * repeat from * to * to the end of founda- 
tion chain; chain five; turn. 

Second row. One treble in second space; * chain 
one; one treble in next space; * repeat from * to * to 
the end; chain five; turn. 

Third row. Like second row. 

Fourth row. One long treble crochet in each of 
the spaces formed by one chain; turn. 

Fifth row. Twelve trebles around first long treble, 
working down; * twelve trebles around next long 
treble, working up; twelve trebles around next long 
treble, working down; * repeat from * to * to end of 
the row. 

A nice foundation for this ruching is that variety 
of novelty braid which resembles a piece of tape, 
having holes on the edge instead of loops. If this 
can be obtained, and it is desired to use it, fasten the 
thread in the first hole, chain four, * pass one hole, 
work one treble in next hole, chain one; * repeat 
from * to * to the end, and work the row of long 
trebles in the spaces thus formed. 





Ruching No. 2. 


Make a chain of the length required; chain five; 
turn. 

First row. One treble in seventh stitch of founda- 
tion chain; * chain two; pass two; one treble in 
next stitch; repeat from * to * to end of chain; chain 
five; turn. 

Second row. One treble in the first treble from the 
end; * chain two; one treble in next space; * repeat 
from * to * to end of row; chain five; turn. 

Third row. Like second row. 

Fourth row. * Work six trebles under first two 
chain; six trebles, downward, around first treble; 
six trebles under next two chain; six trebles, 
upward, around next treble; * repeat from * to * 
to end. 

The novelty braid can also be employed as a foun- 
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dation for this pains - wate upon it the row of 
spaces or squares, each consisting of one treble, two 
chain, one treble, in which to work the trebles for 
fluting. 





Ruching No. 3. 


Make a foundation as previously described, consist- 
ing of spaces or squares formed by treble crochet 
with two chain stitches between. Having made two 
or three rows of these squares, chain six, turn. 

Fasten the six chain with one single crochet in the 
third square from the beginning; turn. Now, under 
this chain of six work one double, two trebles, eight 
long (or double trebles), two trebles, one double, one 
single crochet; turn. One double in first stitch, 
chain one, one double in second stitch, * chain one, 
one double in next stitch ; * repeat from * to * around 
the scallop, fastening with one single crochet in last 
stitch. Next, work back, with three single crochet 
stitches to the middle or skipped space; fasten in 
this, chain six, skip one space, fasten in next with 
one single crochet; turn. Repeat the directions 
already given for the second and other scallops. 

This ruching is very pretty, easily made, and re- 
versible. If preferred, a fine picot edge may be 
worked around the scallops (one double in first 
stitch, one double in second stitch, chain three, fasten 
in the double last made, repeat), instead of the 
doubles with one chain between. Or the ruching 
may be made still more simple by leaving off the edge 
entirely. In this case, work back, from right to left, 
to the middle space, then chain six, and continue as 
directed. 

For explanation of stitches see the Companion for 
March 1, 1888. 


———————~+or— 
“UNITED WE STAND.” 

Bees and ants may be called civilized animals, 

They live in cities, and understand the value of co- 

operation. Indeed, they could give men some valu- 


able lessons upon one of the oldest, the best known, 


and the truest of human proverbs,— 
is strength.” 


‘In union there 


Ants show wonderful intelligence, and the “driver 
ants” not only build boats, but launch them, too; 
only, these boats are formed of their own bodies. 
They are called ‘‘drivers” because of their ferocity. 
Nothing can stand before the attacks of these little 
creatures. Large pythons have been killed by them 
in a single night, while chickens, lizards, and other 
small animals in Western Africa flee from them in 
terror. 

To protect themselves from the heat, they erect 
arches, under which numerous armies of them pass 
in s afety. Sometimes the arch is made of grass and 
earth, and gummed together by some secretion, and, 
again, it is formed by the bodies of the larger ants, 
who hold themselves together by their strong nip- 
pers, while the workers pass under them. 

At certain times of the year, freshets overflow the 
country inhabited by the “drivers,” and it is then 
that these ants go to sea. The rain comes suddenly, 
and the walls of their houses are broken in by the 
flood, but, instead of coming to the surface in scat- 
tered hundreds and being swept off to destruction, 
out of the ruin rises a black ball that rides safely on | 
the water and drifts away. 

At the first warning of danger, the little creatures 
rush together and form a solid body of ants, the 
weaker in the centre; often this ball is larger than a 
common base-ball, and in this way they float about 
until they lodge against some tree, upon the branches 
of which they are soon safe and sound.—St. Nicholas. 


—___+o-—— 
DANGER OF SNORING. 


Governor Lumpkin, formerly Chief Justice of 
Georgia, was such an inveterate snorer that he could, 
as Shakespeare says, ‘‘snore upon the flint.” The 
following story is told of his Excellency’s extraor- 
dinary snoring feat, while holding court in a Georgia 
town. 





The landlord put him in a room on the ground 
floor of the hotel, the windows and doors of which 
opened on the street. Judge Lumpkin, when sound 
asleep, could awaken the natives with his loud breath; 
ing. About midnight, when everything was quiet, 
the judge commenced puffing, blowing, and snorting 
in his sleep. 

Out on the street was a little piney woods bull, 
which was “monarch of all he surveyed.” He heard 
the snoring of Judge Lumpkin, and he must have 
imagined that it was one of his rivals from a neigh- 
boring plantation. 

The little bull threw a few bushels of dirt over his 
back, and prepared for battle. He bellowed once or 
twice to notify his adversary that he was on the 

round, but it did not disturb the judge in the 
east. The snoring went on without intermission. 

This exasperated the little bull, and curling his tail 
over his back, he made a rush for the window, went 
through it, and carried ev erything before him. 

The sudden entrance of the bull into the room 
awakened the judge, and, taking in the situation, 
he left, with the bull in full possession of the room. 





ponesglNps cams 
NO SMOKING. 


Persons who cannot abide tobacco may be glad to 
know of one town, it is in Pennsylvania, where not 
only are smoking and chewing prohibited, but the 
prohibition is actually carried into effect. The story 
is told by a writer in the American Magazine. 


Alighting from the train at the handsome modern 
station-house of stone, elose by the riverside, we 
start up the roadway le ading over the bluff to the 
village. A middle-aged German accosts us, smiling 

“Welcome,” he says, pleasantly. “I shall be i. 
lite. I haf many pe oples shown Economy. - 

He laughs and we laugh; there is a general shak- 
ing of hands. No other introduction is necessary. 
As we resume our walk, one of our party lights a 
cigar. 

“Vat you do?” .asks the guide, stopping, 
brows raised with surprise. 

“Smoke,” replies the astonished gentleman. 

“Ve smoke not tobacco here,” says the guide. 

“But I use it.” 

“So? Vell, not in Economy. 
tobacco.” 
Objections are useless; the cigar is thrown away. 
The guide places his foot on it in triumph. For many 
years no tobacco has been used in Economy, except 
by Stealth. An edict was issued against it because 
the practice was deemed an evil one, and these sturdy 
Germans must have credit for self- sacrifice, as itis a 

national characteristic dearly to love a pipe. 


with eye- 


Ve haf no use mit 











Payson’s is the simplest Ink for decorative work. 
Established 50 years. Sold by all Stationers. (Ade. 


*“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is effective for cleansing the teeth. It has no 
equal, and is used and recommended by many dentists. 

> — 


Miss Emeline Hanna, city missionary, Troy, N.Y., 
says: “I am only too glad to say that Dr. KENNEDY’S 
FAVORITE REMEDY, of Rondout, N. Y., cured me of 
Catarrh of the Bladder.” Price, $1. [Adv. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 
The Giver and His Gifts, {"service’ot praise to. 


A Service of Praise for 
Harvest and Thanksgiving Celebrations in Sunday 


Schools. 
(65 cents.) Choice Piano Music 


Royal Piano Folio, by the Best Foreign Composers. 
Royal Praise (35 cents.) By J. R. Murray. The 
. 


Best, Sunday School Song Book pub- 
lished in many years. Copy of Nuggets free. 


*,*Any of the above sent by pak peels on receipt 
of specified price. Mention “The uth’s Companion.” 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


“Florence 
Home Needle Work’ 











is now ready. It contains 96 pages with nearly 250 
illustrations. The subjects are Damask Stitches— 
Tapestry and Italian Embroidery—Drawn Work— 
Darning—Crochet &c. It teaches ladies how tomake 


Solid Silk Braid 


for trimming their garments in latest fashion. Book 
mailed to any address on receipt of six cents. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturer of 
SEALSKIN 
GARMENTS, 
newest styles, and 
all leading fash- 








— EXCURSIONS 
> IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 






Byissove TO POINTS IN 
= ee Kansas, Nebraska, 
Pac IFIC Arkansas & Texas, 


ONE FARE for the 
ROUND TRIP. 
Aug. 21, Sept. land 25, Oct. 9and 23. 


Tickets on Sale at all principal Coupon Offices 
in the United States. 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair and 
fine Australian Wool. 


It is the best Underwear made. 

It is the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

It will not irritate the skin. 

Ithas special electric properties. 

It is a protection against Colds, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism and 
Malaria. 

Manufactured in all styles for Men, Women 
and Children. For Sale by all Leading Mer- 
chants. Catalogue, with prices, sent on appli- 
cation. 


Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 


“RAI LWAY.: 

















SIZE, 3x5 IN. 





For sale by 
all 
dealers 


Goods, 
or 
mailed, 
prepaid, on 
receipt of 




















ionable furs. 103 price. 
Prince St., New Bailey’ 's Rubber Toilet’ Brush. es a 
Y k F e nl = ey’ re Bas na Be ~ \stze 3xi%in.) 2: 50 
Ork. 4 ashion a falley's 8 = Ink and Peneil Eraser, a ee ue 2B 
book mailed free. Bailey's “ Booth Brash, Nore ra. ae 
Send your address c. peAlt EY & nCO-r 
10,000 ACENTS MM ANTED to supply FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE with 
BEN. HARRISON EN HUF 
Gen. Lew Wallace, i Author, Statesman, Diplomet, on = aii tex Gov. Ports Gs Harrison, tot 


the only authorized 
read Ben Hur 4 a Re H 


“No man ee needy Ke Ag 


of Tid, Millions have 
~ he * mail $2.00. Greatest 


m by mm 
Money Making book yet. Outfits S0cts. F HUBBARD | BROS. Philadelphia or Chicago. 











enjoy, as will every sportsman. 


Oh, yes! You thought of this 2 


So did we. Here it is; large blade, small 
lade and screw driver; not a toy, buta 
tool’ Stag or ebony 
handle; German sil- 
ver ends; razor steel 
\ blades. "sample by 
\ mail, $1. W ith a good 
saw in place of screw 
driver Psi 25. With 2 
knife blades only vr 
cts.; with 3 blades 
only $l. A_ knife 
every mechanic will 


i 


wh HTH a 


Send for free illus. list. MAHER & GROSH, 44 S St., Toledo, Ohio. 











NEW | 


They who suffer ache and pain, 
Need suffer never more again. 


NVENTION. 
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PLEASANT, CONVENIENT AND EFFICACIOUS. 

The Pall Mall Electric Association of London and New 
York now introduces to the American public a new inven- 
has been used largely in private practice. 
been so wonderful and so quick that, 
solicitations of prominent physicians, it is now made public. 

It combines Electro-Magnetism with all the best 
qualities of standard porous and other Plasters, and 
is a really wonderful remedy, 


Plasters. For three years this remarkable Plaster 
Its cures have 


yielding to the urgent 








CURING Colds, Coughs, and Chest Pains, 
Neryous, | Muscular and Neuralgic Pains, 
Stomach, Kidney and Liver Pains, _ 
Dyspeptic, Malarial and other Pains, _ 
Rheumatism, Gout and Inflammation, 











IN ONE TO THREE HOURS. 








astonishing results, effecting rapid cures where medicine 
and all other treatments fail. 


We unhesitatingly guarantee that it will produce most 


TRY ONE TO-DAY, and if not entirely satisfac- 





tory, the price will be cheerfully refunded. There is no 





shock, but a pleasant, genial glow. It cannot injure, but 





will always do good, 


q) | Causes no Sores like Voltaic Plasters. 











Hy Pet drug; 
42 


stpaid. 
pes plaster is a quick cure, but in chronic cases of long 
stanting, or where pain is acute, we make special plasters 
to suit special cases, at $1.00 eac! 


Accept no substitute. If you cannot obtain it 
st’s, remit price, 25 cts., to Geo 
way, New York, and it will be mailed, 


gamed 


Bro 
5 sent for $1.00. For ordinary troubles, the 


Mention this paper. 





OUR OWN CREAT 
PRIZE MEDAL 


Seal Plush Sacque 
<) $25.00. 


This special brand of Seal Plush 
is exclusively our own. Wecon- 
trol every yard manufactured. 
We guarantee every gar- 
ment sold. The sale last year 
was phenomenal, and at 
times we were unable to fill 
our orders. It is London 
Seal-Skin Dye, with velvet 
finish, etc., and is THE gar- 
ment of the world. 









Illustrated catalogue and 
price list free by sending 
your name and address to 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 


OVER 40,000 DRESSMAKERS 
NOW PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 
To be the only Improvement on the Tailor’s 
Square Ever Invented. 
Protected by the following 
Pate’ nts 15791885, 
1885—1886. 
Beware of Tin and 
Pasteboard Imi- 
tations. 
































As Useful as the Sewing-Machine. 


SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER. 

In this age of rapid and artistic work this Machine is a 
NECESSITY. It lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 
the lining ALL ladies’ garments perfectly from ACTUAL 
MEASURE in ONE-FIFTH the usual time. Within the 
reach of all; it is a great boon to dressmakefs and ap- 
prentices. It prevents fulness at bottom of front darts 
n princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and 
performs work in a few moments that otherwise requires 
ours. Its success is unprecedented, and thousands 
have thanked us for allowing them to test Machine FREE 
OF CHARGE, You may test Machine at your own home 
for 30 days FREE OF CHARGE. After 30 days’ trial, if 
not worth 10 TIMES our asking price, then return it. 
Send now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and 
LIBERAL OFFER, FREE. THE MCDOWELL GAR- 
MENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West 1th St., 
N. Y. City, SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Mention Comp. 
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An Absolute Specific—Perfeetly Clean and Agreeable: 
BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 
“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COM- 


PLETE CURE, and I cheerfully 
suffering in like manner. S. J. 
Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Ina most aggravating case of Itching Piles I Sound 
instant relief by a single application of BURNETT’S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100 a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


“T have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. he first trial of your KALLISTON 
—_ ed the itching in less than a minute. I think it isa 
big thing.” JOSEPH E. FOSTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 


If your druggist does not ae it, send $1.00 to 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 27 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. 25 cents additional will prepay ex- 
pressage to any part of the United States. 


et it_to all 
SHAW, M. D., 283 
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Should be preferred to all others. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
process of re fining, nor weakened by 
into an emulsion with an equal 
water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 

water bring the price of Oil. 
taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
sweet and agreeable. 

Its administration is always followed by 
result 

t is more easily assimilated than pave Oils. 
t is more nutritious than other O 

)f its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
than poorer qualities abounding in the stores, 

Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 

Betause—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 


COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 


Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 












Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 ets. for 5- 
spring. or 63 cts. for 7-spring, and 
we will send, post-paid, by mail, 

















Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’fr’s, Boston, Mass, 
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A PARIS CAT HOSPITAL. 


In a pretty quarter of Auteuil, a suburb of Paris, 
there is a villa, surrounded by verdure, and nestling 
between two larger estates, which has been devoted, 
by the generosity of two maiden ladies, the Milles. 
Bastide, to the purposes of a cat hospital. A corre- 
spondent of the Siécle, a newspaper of Paris, has 
visited this cats’ retreat, and gives a description of 
it. At the door he was welcomed by Mme. Gerbier, 
the matron, who told him it was very hard to make 
the public take the institution seriously. It had been 
founded two years ago by the Mlles. Bastide, who had 
been compelled to leave the house in Paris which 
they occupied on account of their possession of a 
family of six cats, which they insisted upon keeping. 
They had great difficulty in getting a new residence 
on account of their cats, and having finally secured 
an estate at Auteuil, they planned to make it a 
permanent refuge for sick, homeless, and deserted 
cats. 


“Our hospital,” said Mme. Gerbier, ‘is composed 
of two wards, both on the ground floor. The first is 
devoted to the convalescents, and the second to recent 
arrivals who are in a precarious state. A special 
part of this latter ward is reserved for the paying 

” 


“The paying cats! What do you mean by these?” 
asked the correspondent. 

“Oh, we have two kinds of boarders. The first are 
those found in the street, dying of hunger or sickness, 
ill-treated by children, or run over by wagons; these 
we care for free when they are brought in by passers- 
by. The other class belong to people who do not 
wish to care for them at home. This is the conva- 
lescents’ ward.” 

It was a large, square room, with bare walls, sur- 
rounded with five or six tiers of a sort of large 
crocks, hollowed in the form of nests, with a bed of 
fine straw at the bottom of each. 

There must have been at least fifty of these nests, 

every one of which was separated from its neighbor 
by a space at least equal to its own diameter. Each 
one bore a ticket with a number. All were empty 
except three, in which as many scrawny cats, each 
with her head resting on her paws, slept with one 
eye open. 
Mme. Gerbier had no sooner entered the room than 
several cats came bounding in, only to go flying be- 
hind the nests or beds as soon as they caught sight of 
a stranger in the room. 

‘Don’t be frightened, dearies,” said the lady, kind- 
ly, ‘‘the gentleman lay ta dear little creatures 
of the kind Maker. Come, kitty, kitty, kitty!” 

At the voice of their mistress, the cats came run- 
ning up from out-of-doors, rubbing their backs 
against her dress, purring and mewing with radiant 
satisfaction. Mme. Gerbier lavished her caresses 
upon them, and the more she petted them the more 
cats came pouring in through the open door. 

The visitor passed out into the garden through a 
wooden door, pierced through the bottom with holes 
large enough for a cat to pass through. The lady 
followed with her troop of cats at her heels. 

“This is the play-ground,” said she. ‘‘You see, it 
is quite a big garden, with some large trees, a wall 
surrounding it, and atrellis above that, to prevent our 
cats from getting out and others from getting in. I 
can’t tell you how happy these poor creatures are in 
this garden. They play, they jump, they chase each 
other,—why, you could look at them for hours, and 
7 it. See them now!” 

The cats seemed to have organized a grand steeple- 
chase; they whirled around the garden, passing and 
repassing, tumbling over each other in wild joy. On 
the threshold of the door, a superb Angora, with a 
venerable air, gravely licked his paws, now and then 

lancing with an indifferent eye at the gambols of 
fis fellow inmates. 

‘How many are there?” asked the visitor. 

“Ninety-one just now, and almost all of them cats 
that were picked up from the street. When they are 
brought to us, they are generally in such a sad state 
that they are perfectly helpless in our hands, and 
from the day when they are able to go about they 
obey us like little children. Oh, what dear creatures 
of a kind God they are! Why should not i: le 
love them? so gentle, so good, so intelligent oh, 
sir, the world has been very cruel to them!” 


tO 
DAMPR. 


A hard and tough compound, known as dampr, is 
nsed as bread by the people of Australia. Judging 
from its consistency, one might guess, without being 
told, that “baking day’’ does not come very often on 
the sheep runs. The author of ‘*Wild Life” thus 
describes the making of dampr: 


Mike, the shepherd, brought out an empty flour 
sack, carefully folded it in two, laid it upon the 
ground, and spread over it about five pounds of flour. 
Clearing a space in the middle of the heap, some- 
thing in the way that builders mix mortar, he filled 
it with water, and worked the flour in for half an 
hour, when the dough was so stiff that, patted out 
into a cake three inches thick, it might almost have 
kept its shape when trundled along the ground. 

His helper had by this time made a fire large 
enough to roast a sheep. Mike pulled off the half- 
burnt brands, leaving a mass of pews embers. 
Raking these together, he stirred them to drive off 
all the dust, and then with a long stick worked them 
away from the centre. Into this clear space upon 
the bare, heated ground, he skilfully dropped the 
great, cheese-shaped cake of dough, and left it some 
— “to get'the outside used to the heat,” as he 





said. 

Finally, the embers were raked together and spread 
over the cake, and this primitive out-door oven was 
left to do its work. Just before bed-time, the cake 
was withdrawn from the now powdery ashes, and 
the shepherd, tapping it with his knife-handle, re- 
marked, ‘‘Sounds holler! all right!” 

Then he set it on its edge inside the hut to cool,—a 
well-baked dampr. . 


——_~+or-—_—_ 
TERSE AND ORIGINAL. 


After all, it is the children who understand the art 
of emphatic language. They have no scruples against 
coining words and twisting phrases. 


Little Bess seems to be prejudiced against the 
comparative ‘‘more ;” she prefers adding a syllable. 

“Oh, let’s not ride,” she exclaimed one day, as her 
father stopped the farm wagon for the children to 

umpin. ‘Let’s hangon behind. That’ll be funner/ 
More fun.]” 

A lady once asked her, ‘‘Bess, will your mother be 
at home to-night?” 

The little girl knew that, though she would be at 
home, she would prefer to see callers on the follow- 
ing evening. 

“Yes’m,” she said, “she'll be at home to-night, but 
to-morrow she’ll be aé homer!” 


Case, 18c. 
free. Prof.0.A.Hoffmann,393 Broadway, 


If you are suffering with ITCHING PILES read the 
testimonials in advt. of Burnett’s Kalliston, [Adv. 
——_————_—_—. 

Worms.—“Brown’s vVermifuge Comfits” will quickly 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 
child, and will be found an effectual relief. 25 cts. [Adv, 








veces Wheels by mail. 2doz.,$1. Sample,l0c. Agts. 
wanted. Novelty Uo., 26 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


"Tl BETTER SO! and 100 other beautifal Sar 





HUTCHINSON’S 


ing from the manufacturer. Send stam 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


Johnstown, N. Y. 








BEST MADE GLOVES. 


For driving or street wear, made with 
care from selected Calf, Kid, Dog-skin and 
Cheverette, and warranted. Those wishing 
serviceable Gloves can save money by buy- 


for book with deseription, Established 1862, 





music,only 10c, Westera Pub, Co., St. Louis, 
Solid Emery Oil Stone 8x12x1, weighs 26 ounces, 75 
cents. The Tanite Co., Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Penn, 


TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
e) Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 

FRE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co.,Quiney, Ill, 

Writing thoroughly 


J 
SH ORTHAN taught by mail or per- 


sonally. Palmer’s College, 1006 Chestnut St.,Phila., Pa. 
TE at once, a Man or Woman, inevery 
vicinity until Dec. 2th, to work for 
us. Liberal Pay. All time not necessary. Give refer- 
ences. R.H. Woodward & Co., Pub’s, Baltimore. 
ENSIi Oo NS 780,000,000 for Sol- 
iers, Sailors, their widows 
or parents. PENSIONS INCREASED. Discharges pro- 
cured. {#~Nopension,NOFEE. Latest law, pamph- 
let Free! PaTRick O’FaRRELL, Att'y, Washington 
: THE CYCLORAMA OF THE 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 


nsiecomplete and large catalogue ch 
Mo, 
1 oe triple coat Emery Knife Sharpener, 12 cents. 




















be visited by every reader of the YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
ELMIRA COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 
offers superior advantages in College, Scientific and 
Preparaiory Courses of Study; also in Music and Art, 
Heated by steam, and furnished with an elevator. 
Charges are unusually moderate. Send for Catalogue 
to Pres’r A. W. COWLES, LL. D., Elmira, N. Y. 
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Hundreds of Agents are _ coining 
money selling the Nickel Tidy 
Holder in their own town. Why 
van’t you? Every family buys them. 


Sample and prices mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stamps. 
w. 


ASSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Ladies Wanted to sell my Folding 
Bustles. The best selling article made. 
No capital required. Sample mailed 
free for 25 one cent stamps. Three 
Sizes. Send for special terms to agents. 
H. F. EATON, 245 8. Canal St., Chicago, ll. 


USINESS OPPORTUNITY FOR EITHER 
SEX. We want one person only in every town to 








sell LAUDERBACH’S GERMAN CATARRH REMEDY. No 
capital required. 
if you are in other business, you can work for us. 


Chance to make money. No matter 


Address B. 8S. LAUDERBACH CO., NEWARK, N.J. 


Now on exhibition at 401 Tremont Street, Boston, should | 


FOR 25 CENTS 
you can get an ounce package of SACHET 
PERFUMERY—Rose, Heliotrope, Violet 
or Lavender. Address 
THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY CoO., 











THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


“ Anchor” 

Stone 
Building 

Blocks, 










ults, 
; ear $1.75 sr 
- - . k & goo 
Mei, 8 aie Ss. average Ny 
Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & co., 
310 Broadway, New York. 




















LYNN, MASS. 
— 
Baby Portraits. 
A Portfolio of beautiful baby pic- 
tures from life, printed on fine 
plate paper by patent photo 
process, sent free to Mother of 
any Baby born within a year. 
Every other wants these 
ictures; send at once. Give 
aby’s name and age. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 













FT ARS INS 
\—A 0 "AND 
GU aoa THERS. : 
Ne ee et aoe oe 


{VON & HEALY, 162 STATE STREET. CHICAGO. 
HOW’D YOU DO THAT? 


ye Hang your hat on window, 
mirror or side of house; spec- 
tators wonder how. Wizard 
Hat Rack, sticks anywhere. 
Size 14 $; carry in vest pock- 
t; always ready. Splendid 
price cards in show win- 
dows. AGENTS WANTED. Sam- 
ple and terms, 10c; 3 for 25c. For sale by 
Stationers and newsdealers or sent post- 
paid on receipt of silver dime; address the manufac- 
turers, L. E. CRANDALL, & CO., Chicago, 
















Dixon’s ‘‘American Graphite” are 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention the YOuTH’s Com- 
PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 


LEAD 
PENCILS 


City, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 








Taught success- 
fully BY MAIL. 


PENMANSHIP 


Hoffmann’s Compendium, $3.00, free to students. Sample 
Lesson, 50c. Finely written cards, per doz., 2c. Card 


rice. Circulars 


Agents. Samples lic., half 
ilwaukee, Wis. 





STOP SNORING 


genious little article will ston it every time. 
nor straps. pistes to any ac 





solutely unbreakable. Standard 
Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered, 25c. 
where. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard, 


Stationers and Agents find these the best 





for Business, Drawing and 
r H | Or ital work th ghly 
’ taught at Eastman Col- 


lege, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥Y. Anart indispensable for 
teachers. Send ten cents for catal e and five specimens 
to CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


A using our Sure 
reventive. We 
guarantee this in- 
No bands 
dress for 25 cents. 

TON BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and ab- 
quality, 16 cts. = yard, 
For sale every- 
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selling Pens. 







JONES 


Every size Scale. For free price list 

mention this pa; and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON, N. *” 


Music Almost Given Away ! 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly $1.00 (per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full size (112 x 13 inches), 





printed on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 


00 at music stores. We also publish the Jatest success, 

“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 

A very beautiful and popular song and chorus; mailed 

for 6 cents. WILLIS. WOODWARD & CO, 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 








Send SIX Cents 
wy ‘ 
GADD 


for a sample 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 
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BICYCLE «CUN 


Send stamp to A. W. GUMP & ©00., Day 
ton, Ohio, for prices. Every new American 








Wheel, and 250second-hand. ve ening J and 
Nickeling. Bicycles and Gunstaken in trade. 
DOUBLE All kinds cheaper than 
Breech-Loader —— Before 7 
uy send stam jor 
6.75. Catalogue. p> Teed 
RIFLES$2.25 — & CLEMENT, 
BieTal eva. ain Stre 
PISTOLS 75¢ Cincinnati, ‘onic. 





su GRAPE VINES 


Also gmal Fruits. Quality unsu: Warranted 
true. Very cheap. $ ree vines mailed for l5e. Decsrip- 





tive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, 5.¥. 
At the rate they have been 
the Publica Domains wi 


HOMES « 
all be gone in 5 years. Nowi: 


the time to secure as Rich Land as the Sun shines on at @1.25 per aere. 
What better could be left for Children? Where these Lands are; how to 

them, as well as for information of all States and Territories, send 10 cents 
and receive the beautiful Engravines. a Picturesque Panorama of the United 
Staves. Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ib 


2d- HAND BICYCLES 


of all makes and _30 styles best new wheels at 
lowest prices. Easy terms. Send for cata. 
GEO. W. RousE & Son, 8 H St., Peoria, Ill, 


CUSTOM $ 


$13.25 to $25. 


Samples FREE if mention this paper. 
Manuf’s Pant Co., Whitman, Mase. 


OLGAN’S GUM 
Plain or mint, promotes digestion, pre- 
serves the teeth, perfumes the breath,.keeps 


away disease. Sold everywhere. Manufac- 
tured only by COLGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, Ky. 


























INENE 
COLLAR 
INDISPENSABLE and 


AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
ECONOMICAL. 

Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. Cor- 

rect styles. Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Il. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.,24 Exchange Pl.,Boston, Mass. 





The Loveliest Skin 


free from pimples, spot. or blemish is produced by that 


greatest of all Skin Beautifiers and Purifiers the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin Soap, 
unequalled for the Toilet and 

ath. and absolutely pure, and 
with ut a rival as an infantile 
Skin Soap. Delicately medica- 


B 

exquisitely perfumed, as- 
unheard-of popularity, as evi- 
that of all other medicated 


ted. 

tonishingly effective, it enjoys 
denced by a sale greater than 
toilet soaps in the world com- 
civilized world. 


bined. old throughout the 
PoTTER DruG & CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, U.S. A. 
Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 





EASTMAN’S 





Send five two-cent aceee for book and sample of per- 
fume, or two-cent stamp for book giving true meaning 
of name and legend of flower. 


EASTMAN & BRO., 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention Youth’s Companion. 

















{ to: *' . e 
and Sas caine ang, ctutaerts boats 


' = a soiled - aon by age or — 
Oo their o 
sapere ables SN 
—— 


BROWN’S § 
FRENGH 
DRESSING 


—-FOR-— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
C3" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 



































THE WHITEST, CLEAREST, SOFTEST, PUREST skin | 





Send 6c. for Fall Samples and rules for measuring. 


Buy no more Ready-Made 
Clothing. Send for samples, 
light or heavy weight, make 
your own selection, take your 
measure by our simple rules, 
and order a pair of our Cele- 
brated $3 Custom Made 
Pants, or finer goods if you 
desire. 

Coats, $8.00; Vests, $2.25; 
Suits, $13.25 to $30. 
Fall Samples NOW ready. 

A pair of Pant Stretchers 
will be given to each pur- 
chaser, if mention is made of 
THE YOUTH’sS COMPANION. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 














MUSIC To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by mail 68 pieces full sheet-music 


S E size, including songs. oe 
AL . 


quadrilles(with ca is),ete., by Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for 20c. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 500 
Violin Music 50 cts. White Wings, and 100 
songs, words and music, 8 cents. L. f: HATH- 
WAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


pieces of 

















EMBROIDERY SIL 


Factery Ends at half price; ounce 
good silk and howdy 


box—all = 








BEAUTY o# POLISH- > 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED, 


® LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2}4 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage 
[ney on receipt of 
wo Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


| Mention Com- 
panion. 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 
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The best Farm, Garden, 


Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 

urniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 





EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















